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SOROCO stTANDARDIZES ON SPECIAL ORDERS 


The Special Order is the rule at SONOCO rather than the exception. 


To solve problems of a special nature, peculiar to ome mill, is a part of our 


job . . . . Our technical experts are traveling constantly at the request of 


our customers, to help them on questions relating to textile paper carriers. 
Another SONOCO service which is taken for granted. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpPANY 


HARTSVILLE 


a DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY | 
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Detaching Rolls 


Everlastic Take-up 
\ Roll Covering 


Evercele Temple Rolls — \“— Everlastic Temple Rolls 


GREENVILLE, S. C. January 7, 1938. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Cutler Patented Tape tests have been concluded in 48 Mills. and are in process in 66 further Mills. These 
Mills represent a total of over eight million spindles out of twelve to sixteen million active tape driven spindles 
in the United States. 


The following Mills have been kind enough to allow the use of their names as having conducted power 
input and durability tests on the Cutler Patented Tape: 


American Spinning Company Whitney Mie. Company 
Anniston Manufacturing Co. Erlanger Cotton Mills Co. 
Brandon Corporation Laurens Cotton Mills 
Balfour Mills Crown Mfg. Co., Pawtucket 
Chiquola Manufacturing Co. Pepperell Mtge. Co., Opelika 
Dan River Mills Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford 
Eureka Mills Che Trion Company 
Fitchburg Yarn Co. Winnsboro Mills 

Joanna Cotton Mills Lanett Mill, West Point Mfg. Co. 
Muscogee Mfg. Company Judson Mills 

Mavfair Cotton Mills Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 
Mills Mill No. 2 Victor-Monaghan Co. 

Orr Cotton Mills J. & P. Coats 

Pelzer Mfg. Company Burlington Mills 

Pacolet Mfg. Company The Kendall Company 
Parkdale Mills Republic Mills 

Proximity Mfe. Companys Gayle Plant, Springs Mills 
Piedmont Mfg. Company Wanskuck Millis 

South Fork Mfg. Co. Pacific Mills, Columbia 

A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. Cliffside Mills 

Ware Shoals Mfe. Co. Clark Thread Co., Newark 
Wallace Mfe. Company Virginia Mfg. Company 
Wiscassett Mills Co. Borden Mills 

Watatic Mills Clark Thread Co., Austell 


The Appleton Co. 


The average input power saving obtained up to and through this date, is 12% and over, of the annua! 
power bill. An increased spindle speed of 150 R.P.M. and over has been attained. The tape life for those 
Mills of this group which have run Cutler Tape longest is eleven months double shift or longer. (The average 
life of standard spinning tape is approximately eleven months double shift.) 

We take this opportunity of thanking these Mills who are leaders in the Textile field and their Managers, 
for their foresight and ability to adopt modern scientific means of cutting Mill costs. 


NOTE: Actual input power tests show 12% to 30 15% savings. 


Actual increased spindle speed tests show 
150 to 300 R.P.M. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


“ I AK STREE Southern Tape Agen 

141 MILK STREET abet WOODSIDE BUILDING 

BOSTON. MASS. BYRD MILLER 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Foreman’s Place 


/ 
in Management s 


Accident Prevention Program’ 


By Glen L Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen Company 


EVERAL serious accidents entailing permanent par- 

tial disability have marred the safety record of a 

certain department iri a worsted spinning mill. These 
injuries have occurred in spite of well guarded equipment 
and a set of well defined rules and regulations relative to 
the hazards of operations in that department. 

The other day an accident occurred in that department 
which explained quite clearly why the accident record of 
that department has been bad for several years. The 
foreman himself got hurt. He lost the end of his right 
middle finger. He received the injury as a result of his 
own violation of the strictest safety rule of the depart- 
ment—a rule which sternly forbids removal of wool from 
the drive chain of a carding machine while the machine 
is in motion. In violation of a rule, which it is his own 
personal duty to enforce, he suffered the loss of part of 
his finger. In doing so, he revealed very clearly an atti- 
tude toward accident prevention which undoubtedly ex- 
plains why men working under him have not respected 
safety regulations in the past and have, as a consequence, 
suffered serious injuries. 

This particular foreman has given plenty of “lip ser- 
vice’ to the cause of accident prevention. 

He has “talked a good line” in foremen’s safety meet- 
ings. He has always had quick and plausible explana- 
tions of accidents in his department in the past. On the 
surface of things he appeared to be a good booster for 
safety. But, fundamentally he probably never took safety 
seriously and his men knew it. Consequently they did 
not take safety seriously, as the accident record of the 
department showed. When he personally violated the 
most important rule of the department, and lost his finger 
in doing so, he indicated plainer than any words that he 
bad a superficial attitude toward accident prevention. 
There is no telling how many scores of times in the past 
his own men had seen him violate this same safety rule 
up until the day he lost a finger. 

This case illustrates very vividly the part that foremen 
play in accident prevention. It illustrates that men take 
their safety cue from their foremen. It illustrates that a 
foreman must be sincerely serious about accident preven- 
tion in order to put the idea over to his men. It illus- 


*Presented at Eighth Annual Convention, Greater New York 
Safety Council, 1937 


trates that no adequate safety results can be accomplished 
unless the foreman sets the pace and sets the safe exam- 
ple. The foreman occupies the most important place in 
accident prevention. How are we going to get our fore- 
men to do their safety jobs effectively? 


Accident Prevention Part of Management's Job 

We have now had plenty of experience in accident pre- 
vention work to know definitely that the effectiveness of 
a safety program does not rise much above the level of 
the active interest and participation of top management. 
Men will be as interested in safety as their foreman, 
foremen will be as interested as their superintendents, and 
superintendents will become interested when top man- 
agement is emphatic in its actions in the interest of 
safety. 

The supervisory organization is a part of managemeni. 
[t is an arm of management reaching down to the ver\ 
roots of accidents. It is only natural that foremen wil! 
‘put the pressure’ on those factors upon which they re 
ceive pressure from management above: If management 
presses other functions of the foreman to the exclusion of 
accident prevention, the foreman will neglect his safety 
responsibility and in doing so management shares in the 
neglect. 


Putting the Safety Job Where It Belongs 


While the top management cannot escape its responsi- 
bility for preventing accidents, there is, admittedly, a 
limit to what top management can do in the actual stop- 
ping of injuries to workers. All those with a background 
of practical experience in industry realize that there is 
great truth in the statement that “the best safety device 
is located above a workman’s ears.”’ In other words, the 
whole success of accident prevention activities in an or- 
ganization depends, in the last analysis, upon the extent 
to which the worker is made “safety conscious.” 

The worker's personal interest in safety cannot be 
aroused by any chief executive sitting in the front office. 
The foreman who represents that executive is the one 
upon whom the actual safety job must finally depend. 
Since a worker becomes an habitually safe worker only 
as the result of continuous safety education, it is obvious 
that any continuous process of safety education must be 
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conducted by. some one who Continuously in contact 
with the worker. This person ts inevitably the worker's 
foreman. 

No matter how deep the top management interest in 
safety may be, it must depend upon its foremen for the 
actual doing of the safety job. ‘The safety job is a part 
of the whole job of the worker and that whole job comes 
under the foreman’s supervision. 
job him. 


No one else can do the 
There are many things that can be done 
to assist the foreman in doing his safety job. 

way of doing the. job-for, hin. 


The Safety Engineer's Job 
lf the safety job is up to the fofeman, one may ask, 
“Where does the safety éngineé& gome in?” 


There is no 


Personally, I béTieve tat We must revamp our ideas 
somewhat as to just what is the safety engineer's job. In 
far too many organizationsmanagement has felt that it 
could delegate the entire responsibility for accident pre- 
vention to one person designated as the company's “ 
engineer. 


satety 
But, any safety engineer who is honest with 
himself will soon conclude that it is more than a one-man 
job. 

If the safety engineer assumes the responsibility for 
the safety job, he will soon find that the foremen of the 
organization are perfectly willing to “pass the buck” to 
him. My conception of the,proper.{unction of a safety 
engineer is to serve as a follow-up and service man for the 
foremen of the organization. The safety responsibility is 
the foreman’s responsibility, while the safety engineer 15 
a staff executive reddy to help the foreman with safety 
details, ready to carry through on safety recommenda- 
tions made by toremen, and available tor the maintenance 
of company-wide facilities. ‘The 
safety engineer must be essentially a safety educator of 
Part of his job is to handle all 
the paper work connected with satety and administration 


accident prevent ion 


the entire organization. 
of compensation cases. He should serve much as a safety 
consultant to the various departments of the organization. 
He should gather accident statistics, analyze them and 
put them in a form useful to the foremen of the organiza- 
tion. If the foremen feel that some kind of interdepart- 
mental safety competition would help them to arouse and 
maintain interest in safety, thén it becomes a safety engi- 
such a campaign for the fore- 
Such accident prevention ideas as the satety engi- 


neers function to manage 
men. 
neer proposes to initiate he should.suggest to 
and help to put them into effect. 


foremen 


Too often a safety engineer has been given the accident 
prevention job of the company and top management has 
expected him to get results. But the management does 
not give the safety engineer sufficient authority over fore- 
men to enable him to put all of his ideas into effective 
operation. Perhaps it is not feasible to give the safety 
engineer such authority because such authority would 
certainly come in conflict with the authority of line exec- 
utives to whom the foremen report. Therefore, it is more 
logical that the line organization participate in the safety 
activities and put the necessary ‘‘pressure’ on the fore- 
men, while the saiety engineer functions in a staff capac- 


ity to help the line organization with safety jobs. 


Equipping the Foreman for His Safety Job 
Equipping a foreman for his safety job involves, first, 
the proper training of foremen in the effective methods 
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of accident prevention work, and second, furnishing him 
with such safety facilities as safety bulletin boards, effec- 
tive accident prevention posters for departmental display, 
printed copies of safety standards, regulations, rules and 
instructions for distribution, and well defined methods for 
putting into effect such recommendations as the foreman 
may offer for safeguarding machinery, removal of plant 
hazards, and obtaining necessary safety equipment for 
use of workers on hazardous jobs. 

Nothing will kill a foreman’s interest in safety any 
quicker tham a poor service in carrying out his safety 
recommendations. If a foreman puts in a requisition to 
have a dangerous hazard properly guarded and then has 
to wait for months before the job is done, he will assume 
that management has‘very little sincere interest in safety, 
particularly if a requisition put in at the same time to 
take care of some production requirements is handled 
promptly and with dispatch. An experience of this kind 
will counteract all the verbal emphasis that executives 
may put upon the importance of safety. The satety 
engineer of an organization can perform no more import- 
ant function than acting as a follow-through man to see 
that foremen’s recommendations 
promptly attended to. 


and requisitions are 


What the Foreman Must Do To Make His Department 
Safe 


There are a number of definite steps which every fore- 
man must take in order to eliminate accidents on opera- 
tions which he supervises. These steps may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

Step 1. Make a regular practice of carefully and thor- 
oughly instructing every new man, and every old man on 
a new job, with reference to every possible hazard con- 
nected with the job. These safety instructions should 
occupy the same position of importance as other instruc- 
tions given to the worker regarding his job and having to 
do with the way his work is to be done. How to instruct 
men effectively is something which every foreman should 
be trained to do. The subject of “How to Instruct” 
should be an important part of the safety training pro- 
gram carried on with the foremen of an organization. 

Step 2. The worker's safety training should not start 
with his original instructions from the foreman, but a 
continous process of safety education should be carried 
on. This can be done in the day by day contacts between 
the foreman and his men. It can be done through the 
medium of effective safety posters which depict the pos- 
sible conquences of unsafe working practices. It can be 
done through -organized safety committee work, through 
safety suggestion systems and through distribution of 
safety literature. 

Step 3. The toreman should develop a program of 
systematic safety contacts with each of his workers. The 
most effective work in this connection ts done by foremen 
who make a regular schedule of these safety contacts so 
that systematically every worker is contacted on safety 
at regular intervals. Many foremen go so tar as to keep 
a regular record on which they check off these contacts. 
Thus, over a period of a week, two weeks or a month the 
foreman takes time to stop and talk to each worker about 
the safety factors connected with his job. In this contact 
he senses the attitude of the worker toward safety and 
takes this opportunity to correct any unsafe attitudes. 
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These regular safety contacts also keep men aware of the 
permanent and continuous interest of the foreman in their 
safety. 


Step 4. Safety discipline must be established. This 
can best be accomplished by the formulation of a mini- 
mum of safety rules and regulations applying to the fore- 
man’s department. These safety standards must be 
thoroughly impressed upon each worker. Then they must 
be rigidly enforced. Any compromising on the main- 
tenance of safety standards is certain to lead to the break- 
down of these standards and an increase in accidents. 
The foreman should establish just as few rules as possible, 


but he should see that these rules are not disregarded. 

Step 35. 
safeguarding of every hazard of a physical or mechanica! 
nature. Although accident statistics indicate that not 
more than 10 to 15 per cent of accidents can be prevented 
by mechanical safeguards, the fact is that the psycholog!- 


Provision should be made for the mechanica! 


cal effect of complete mechanical safeguarding goes a 
long way toward establishing the fact among workers that 
the company is sincerely interested in safety. Complete 
mechanical safeguarding helps greatly to get all concerned 
to appreciate the importance of safe work. To neglect 
obvious means for mechanical safeguarding 1s to set up 
a tremendous handicap in developing the necessary co- 
operation to prevent the other 85 per cent or 9O per cent 
of accidents which can only be prevented by safety edu- 
cation. 

Step 6. Regular and systematic inspection on the part 
of the foreman is an essential factor in keeping his 
department safe. These regular inspections should not 
be confined to mechanical and physical hazards, but 
should also include an inspection of the way each worker 
is doing his job to make sure that unsafe working habits 
are not developing. These inspections by the foreman 
can very well be augmented by some system of inspection 
by workers or committees of workers. Foremen in an 
organization may cooperate by conducting inter-depart- 
mental inspection where foremen from ether departments 
come in to survey the safety setup of a department. This 
exchange of safety ideas between foremen is valuable. 
It helps to develop pride in each foreman in the safety 
work of his own department. It also has the advantage 
of getting the viewpoints of foremen who are not so close 
to the details of a job as a foreman is in his own depart- 
ment. 

Step 7. 
possible remedy of every accident is an essential part ol 
a foreman’s safety work. 


Thorough investigation into the causes and 


These investigations should 
not be confined merely to time losing accidents, but 
should apply to minor accidents as well because every 
minor accident has the possibility of becoming a major 
accident the next time it happens. The same causes 
which result in a minor injury might just as well result 
in a major injury. Of course, preventative work is much 
better than to “lock the door after the horse is stolen.” 
It is undeniably true, however, that hazards sometimes 
do not reveal themselves until an accident actually occurs. 
It should also be remembered that every near accident 
is a warning which should initiate careful investigation 
on the part of a foreman so that preventative steps may 
be taken to avoid a serious accident later, 3 


Step 8. The foreman must keep interest and enthusiasm 
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alive in his-men. Thi§#@ah be doe chiefly by -his own 


enthusiasm and interest in safety. It can be accomplish 
ed also by giving-credit to worke?s who work safely and 
who make safety suggestions: Interest-can be stimulated 
by posting of “rectirds; by interdepartmental 
safety contest, by safety awards and by’ many devices 
which serve the interest of men. 

Step 9. Foremen who have sub-forémen, gang leaders, 
group “leaders or straw Dosses under theth should put 
a special éniphdsis upon the safety training ot these men. 
They are in key positions when it ‘comes to the avoidance 
of accideitts. These men of the sub-foremen class are, 
as a matter of fact, much more importarit in many re 
To many workers the 
straw-bosses or gafig-leaders aire the only persons of au- 
with whom fhey have direct ‘contact. 


spects than is usually recognized 


Because of the 
relative unimportance of the straw-bosses, in the eyes 
of management. their collective importance throughout 
The tore 
man can safeguard his own safety record by training his 


the organization is too frequently overlooked. 


sub-foreman thorétighly in eVery detail of safe work 
manship. 


Step 10. Every foreman should haye. a departmental 
bulletin board which he can ‘use. effectively in displaying 
departmental safety) facts, satets posters, satety exhibits 
and a great variety of, information with which to keep 


safety alive in the minds of his. men. 


Why Safe Foremanship Pays 

The efforts of a foreman to prevent accidents pays 
in more ways than one. Entirely aside from the money 
saved through reduced workmen’s, compensation pay- 
ments, hospital bills and doctor bills, are the more im- 
portant savings measured in terms of reduced human 
suffering and pain. 

Along with effective accident prevention go a number 
of worth while by-products,, [he very.same practices on 
the part of a. foreman which make his department a 
safer place in which to work also make workmanship 
more efficient, improves quality of workmanship, saves 
breakage and. damage .to tools and materials, and in- 
creases the spirit of cooperation. ampng workers. There 
is no way to measure the intrinsic value in dollars and 
cents of these jmportant by-products of good satety work, 
But. we all, know that, the, total value thus.received fat 
outweighs, the. dollar and. cents value reduced direct 

The ceaperation . that -4s developed in the prevention 
of accidents 1s easil\ transferred to cooperation in all 
of the activities of the-department, 


Goodwill Value of Effective Accident Prevention 

There has never been any time in industrial relations 
when factors which build .goodwill are..more .\ iluable 
than today. Effective. acgident prevention work is a 
non-controversial field in which better employer-employee 
relations can- be built, . A singere. interest inthe physica! 
well-being of workers inevitably results in goodwill value 
Safety work 


furnishes one of the most :effective means. by which man 


very much needed -at the presen! lime. 


agement and mem can_get closer together. Wha can 
estimate how much the eoodw ill value ol effective accl- 
dent prevention work .may be in your organization and 
in mune, 


Memory of Wm. Gregg Still Lives 


Graniteville, S$. C_—The spirit of William Gregg, grand 
old industrial patriarch who worked often in water up to 
his waist to erect one of South Carolina’s first textile 
plants and led the South in compulsory education, lives 
on here. 

High upon Cemetery Hill, overlooking picturesque 
Horse Valley, which extends from near Aiken to Augusta, 
a monument stands as a reminder of the man who turned 
from Charleston merchant to industrialist to found the 
only textile plant which operated in the South during the 
Confederate War. 

It recalls the man who required his employees to keep 
their children between the ages of six and 12 at schools, 
considered the first system of compulsory education in the 
South. 

Gregg provided free textbooks and teachers. 
was toboo. 
to move on. 

This man of many distinctions inaugurated a shorter 
hour schedule for his workers. 

In those days, in England and in New England, cotton 
mills operated 14 hours a day and it was the custom to 
work children as young as eight years. Gregg, however, 
fixed his plant’s time at 12 hours and employed no child 
under 12; above that he demanded that proper school 
grades had been accomplished. 

‘What was more remarkable,” said H. J. Griffis, mill 
secretary, “is that these relatively high standards were set 
and achieved in an atmosphere of slavery, illiteracy and 
Stagnation. 

“Furthermore, in the matter of hours, wages and con- 
ditions of labor in providing educational facilities, 
Gregg’s successors have always marched at the head of 
the procession.” 

These were ample proof that Gregg’s vision extended 
far beyond buildings and machinery. 

‘He knew the character of a corporation could never 
be greater than the sum of the character of its employ- 
Griffis said. 

The people he invited to locate in Graniteville were 
handpicked. Many were the grandsons of men who fought 
in the Revolution. 

Gregg knew no bounds in his effort to convince his con- 
temporaries that the South’s road to progress, her chance 
to provide lucrative employment for her great group of 
white population who owned neither land nor slaves, lay 
in industrial development and particularly in spinning and 
weaving her own cotton. 

Gregg’s spirit is shown in the pensions provided for old 
and loyal employees—a social security program that has 
been in effect almost 75 years before the New Deal was 
born. 

Thirty-eight aged workers are on the pension payroll 
now. Their weekly amounts average $4.12. 

Employees who have attained 65 years of age or are 
physically unable to work are pensioned—provided they 
have been continuously employed for 30 years. 

No labor strike has affected the tranquility of the vil- 
lage since the first cloth came off the looms in 1884. 

Workers have come and gone and their children and 
grandchildren have taken their places in the mill that was 
built of the “stone eternal,” solid blue granite, quarried 
on the property. 


Liquor 
Idlers and transients were politely requested 


ees, 
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There was no imported supervision of the textile plant 
after the first stockholders named Gregg as president of 
the company in January, 1846. 

Gregg was the architect and he bossed the job through 
completion. Frequently he worked with his own hands, 
sometimes in the creek in his hip boots and with water 
up to his waist. 

The wooden axle of Gregg’s water wheel was 30 inches 
in diameter. With the exce>vtion of five cottages de- 
stroyed by fire, every one built is still in use. Living in 
them today are some of the great grand children of the 
first resident of the village. 

Construction of the school was completed before the 
mill. 

The plant has operated continuously since 1838—the 
only one reputedly to have been operated during the Con- 
federate War. 


During the war a large portion of the product went to 
the Confederate Government. In the earlier years of the 
war the mill was reimbursed, but in the last two years, a 
third of the entire output was commandeered as a tax. In 
spite of this huge profits had accumulated which, for fear 
of seizure by the Federal Government were promptly 
divided among the stockholders. 

Gregg died on September 13, 1867, after contracting 
pneumonia from exposure while superintending repairs to 
one of the dams. 

Could he return today, he would find come true his 
dream of the South converting cotton into the finished 
product. From around his nucleus he would find mill 
after mill that had located on the same stream which he 
erected his plant. 

Today the Graniteville Company’s plants consist of 
four cotton spinning and weaving mills and a finishing 
plant, whose 98,000 spindles manufacture approximately 
35,000 bales of cotton into 50,000,000 yards of cloth an- 
nually and whose 2,000 employees receive $32,000 weekly 
in wages. 


Elastic Materials for Leather 


Any type of leather including patent leather can be 
elasticized by a process recently invented by A. Vamos, 
who has assigned his patent rights to the United States 
Rubber Company. The tanned and prepared skin is sub- 
jected to a chemical process which by dissolving the tan- 
ning agent and imparting a lubricating substance restores 
the leather to its original flexibility and renders it easily 
stretchable without destroying its stability towards de- 
terioration. The processed leather is attached with a 
latex cement to a finely woven fabric made with ‘*Lastex’”’ 
yarn which renders the leather permanently elastic with- 
out surface distortion when stretched. Reports indicate 
that stretchability up to 50 per cent can be obtained. 


At present the elasticized material is being applied only 
to higher grade shoes, but it is expected that through 
process development this material can be used in popular 
priced merchandise in the near future. 


Elastic gabardine, also invented by A. Vamos, is a still 
newer product. The gabardine is made stretchable by 


another process and is backed with the fabric made with 
‘“Lastex” yarn. 


India Rubber World. 
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The only SAFE roller covering is that which can pass 
ALL requirements of the 12 Point Test, for failure in any 
one respect is usually enough to condemn it. 


For instance consider what one mill superintendent 
said about Point No. 2:— 


“The manufacturers of a certain substitute claim that 
their product will retain its cushion and resiliency over the 
week-end in cold weather, IF you keep the spinning room 
heated. 


“But that’s a big IF, because the cost of heating my 
spinning room over the week-end would pay for my 
LEATHER roll covering for almost a year.” 


Of course any old leather won’t pass the 12 point test 
either. It must be GOOD leather, like GILLEATHER, made 
by 4 generations of specialists in ROLLER leather. This 
leather is carefully tanned to give maximum toughness 
to the grain surface of the skins without affecting their 
“cushion”. It is also closely trimmed, 12 to 15 feet of flank 
per dozen being discarded, which considerably reduces roller 
shop scrap. 


GILLEATHER spins GOOD yarn as long as it lasts. 
We will gladly tell you on request ALL the reasons why. 


SHEEP ond CALF SKIN 


THER 


TOP ROLLS 


Salem, Massachusetts 
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THERE ARE NO “IFS” 


it’s A HE LEATHER 


10. 


11. 


12. 


THE 12 POINT TEST 


. Does it automatically stop spinning 


when it makes bad yarn? 


Does it retain its cushion in all tem- 


peratures, and as long as it will 
draft? 


Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week end? 


Does it require standard diameter 
arbors, thus eliminating the need for 
costly changes? 


Is it impervious to excessive humid- 
ity? 

Does it produce a minimum of eye- 
brows? 


Does it eliminate lap-ups as long as 
it will make good yarn? 


Does it eliminate cockled yarn, other 
factors being correct? 


Does it produce yarn of maximum 
strength for a given staple, other 
factors being correct? 


Does it require a minimum of atten- 
tion? 
Does it function properly ALL the 


time until worn out? 


Has time proved it any better than 
the 600 odd “improved” roller cover- 
ings that have come and gone? 
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New Chemical Laboratory Will Render 
Consulting Service 


The Carolina Analytical Laboratories have recently 
heen established in Charlotte. N. C.. and will furnish 


analytical, research and consulting service to the textile 


and other industries in the Southern States. The labor 
atories, which are located at 2316 South Boulevard, are 
equipped with, the most,madern deyices for rendering a 
complete chemical and chemical ertneéring service. 
Norman G. Sixt. who obtained his chemical engineer- 
ing degree at the Rensselaer Po?ytechnic fnstitute, is chiei 


View of Carolina Analytical Laboratory 


chemist. Mr. Sixt is a registered engineer in the State ol 
North Carolina, and is a member of the American Chem 
ical Society and American Institute of Mining and Me- 
tallurgical Engineers: 

Decision to establish the Carolina Analytical Labora 
tories in Charlotte, officials of the company stated, was 
made as the result of their recognition of the growing 
Importance of the South as an industrial section. 


Cotton Ginnings “Grade Lower 


Washington.—The cotton grade and staple report by 


the Buredu of “A@iculfural ‘Ecénorftics shows that the . 


upland cotton ginned té"De¢ember 18t was lower in grade 
and shorter:in-staple, on -the average, than cotton ginned 
from last year’s crop te the same date. 

Ginnings to December Ist, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, amounted to about 16,177,330 bales, includ- 
ing 8,000 bales of American-Egyptian and 3,700 bales ol 
Sea Island cotton. 

Of the America upland cotton, about 20 per cent was 
white strict middling and above; 29 per cent, white mid- 
dling, and 30 per cent+ white. strict tow: middling and 
below. Cotton of the»spotted grades constituted. about 
21 per cent of all of the upland cotton gipned trom this 
vear's crop to December Ist. 

Of the upland cotton ginned to December Ist, 10 per 
cent was shorter than 7@-4nch in Staple; 57 per cent 
ranged froni 74-inch to 31/32-inch in staple; 28 per. cent 
ranged from 1-inch to 1-3/32 inches in staple, and 5 per 
cent was-1'. inches and longer.- Last year; 9 per cent o! 
the upland cotton ginned to December Ist was shorter 


than 7¢-inch in staple; 48 per cent ranged from 7¢-inch 
td 31/32-inch in staple; 35 per cent ranged from 1-inch 
to 1-3/32 inches in staple, and 8 per cent was 1'* Inches 


and longer. 
Of the upland cétton finned ftom this year’s crop to 

December Ist, 88 per cent was of teriderable grades and 

staples. 
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Recent Patents To Carolinians 


Textile patents of importance were recently granted to 
citizens of the Carolinas, according to Paul B. Eaton, 
patent attorney, Charlotte, N. C. 

William H. Suttenfield of Statesville and O. L. York 
and V. B. A. Howard of Long Island, N. C., were the in- 
ventors in a patent which is assigned to Superior Yarn 
Mills, Statesville. This patent covers the combination of 
a bale breaker, a vertical opener and a picker for cleaning 
cotton. The gist of the invention lies in having tubes 
between the machines which have beaters therein for con- 
veying the cotton with no suction, as suction carries also 
the dust and dirt. All surplus fed to the picker falls over 
into the bale breaker and ts again fed through the appar- 
atus. 

A. G. Hackney of Spartanburg and E. P. Floyd of 
Tucapau were awarded a patent on harness control means 
for looms, which comprises a pair of pattern drums locat- 
ed beneath the warp for controlling the harness of the 
loom. Pattern chains control the movement of the drums 
to advance, reverse and oscillate the drums to obtain 
varied pattern effects in the cloth being woven. 


lf 
lf you can keep your nerve when all about you 
The pessimists are spreading doubt and fear: 
lf you can persevere despite depression 
And know that normal times are drawing near: 
if you can work ahead and keep your counsel 
While politicians shout and tell you what to do: 
lf you can face your task with resolution 
And bring to bear the greatest powers in you; 
lf you can sleep and not indulge in nightmare, 
Dream peacefully and make your dreams come true; 
If you can listen patiently to critics 
And practice golden silence as your cue; 
lf you can hear the wicked lies about you 
And treat them one and all with proud disdain: 
If you can bear a load of vicious slander 
And not give way beneath the awful strain: 
If you can talk to crowds and not get angry: 
Or bitterly retort when they cry “Boo!” 
If you can face the foe and keep on smiling, 
When papers and cartoonists libel you: 
lf you can fill the ever-fleeting minute 
With unremitting toil and think it fun: 
You re heading for success, my fellow-toiler, 
And—what is more—youll be a Paragon! 
‘Wall Street Journal. 

A Detroit newspaper gibes at the idea that the South 
is law abiding, which reminds us of the magnificent man- 
ner in which Michigan handled the lawless sit-downers. 
thus gaining the right to point the finger of scorn. 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

x * 


Pretty Caller: ‘‘Do you think the superintendent will 
see me now?” 


Bookkeeper: ‘Certainly, madam, the superintendent 
always has time to see pretty girls.” 


Pretty Caller: ‘Well, tell him that his wife is here.” 


| 
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Roller Bearing protection 
for all your Equipment 


ALL PRECISION BEARINGS Rollers thet roll with « minimum of friction. 


Rollers that require practically no lubrication. 


Rollers that are designed to absorb shocks. 


— ; a Rollers that can last the life of the machine. 
ound Koller 


To cotton, silk, rayon and woolen looms—to preparatory 
equipment and finishing machines of all kinds—to every 
moving wheel or shaft in. the. mill—Hyatt. Roller Bearings 
bring smoother operation and longer life. 


| 
| | Solid Roller Radial 


Insist on these long-life bearings when you write your 


specifications. The complete story of Hyatt advantages in 


textile machinery is told in our Bulletin T-M. Send for 
a copy now. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 


Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT 


Koller 
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Why Laws Dont Work 


By W. J. Camerson 


F OUR laws could be made as our motor cars are 

made—tried out first to see if they will work, the 

nation would be in much better mind today. Since 
every law affects the daily life of ali our people, no mat- 
ter whom it may be aimed at, it deserves at least as much 
care to fit it for its purpose as is given an automobile 
starter. On a recent morning, entering the office through 
the laboratory, one heard the sharp click of electric con- 
tact, followed by the hum and whirr of a starting motor— 
then silence; the same sounds instantly repeated—and 
silence: over and over again, until one was out of hear- 
ing. Going home at night, the same ceaseless repetition, 
and again the second morning and night, and again the 
third morning and night. A starter, attached to a testing 
machine, was being operated 10 times every minute, 609 
times an hour, 24 hours a day until a test equivalent to 
150,000 miles of driving was complete to discover how 
that kind of starter would stand up in daily use. 


Why are so many of our laws found to be unworkable 
when for forty centuries humanity, like a testing mach- 
ine, has tried out various types of laws and methods of 
lawmaking, and the records of these tests are in the lab- 
oratory of history? The first reason is, they are based 
on a perverated theory of government. Civilization pro- 
gressed by gradually restricting the field of government. 
It discovered the natural limits within which government 
can function beneficially; it discovered that beyond 
those limits government ceases to be helpful and becomes 
harmful; but, most important, it discovered you can 
juggle your theory of government as much as you please 

it does not affect in the least what government can and 
cannot do. Adopt, if you like, the theory that a chicken 
is a swan—that won't make the chicken swim. Govern- 
ment has its specific functions, as Church and Home and 
School and Medicine and Industry have theirs, and when 
it oversteps these, the power that enables it to function 
normally cannot be applied to abnormal uses. The at- 
tempt to reverse natural law and human experience, runs 
us into failure at every turn. 


It follows naturally, when a government scorns exper- 
lence, it will tend more and more to fall into inexper- 
ienced hands. Then we see business regulated and 
restricted by men who themselves are under no business 
restrictions; orders issued to men who must make both 
ends meet, by men who do not have to make both ends 
meet; we see men whose chief interest is finance super- 
vising the farmers, and industrial production controlled 
by those who believe in scarcity. 


When we discard the tested wisdom of history, even 
elementary daily common sense seems to desert us. In 
mechanics, when you add weight to one part, you strengh- 
en the part that bears the added weight. When you in- 
crease the load, you take care to provide adequate pulling 
power. What would you think of a man who not only 
built a car that took every ounce of its power to move it, 
but who also, out of scorn for motors in general, actually 


made the motor weaker? You wouldn't buy his car 
nothing could induce you to take on the trouble and loss 
that you know such a contraption would cause. But 
when laws are built that way, you have no choice—laws 
are orders; you must pay for them and take them and 
live with them until you or the law breaks down. 

For example: one national activity has been singled out 
to bear the heavier burden of extra and improper govern- 
mental functions, but the part thus heavily laden has not 
been strengthened for its work. It is imaccurate, of 
course, to say that “government” assumes these new 
burdens: “government” cannot assume them—new bur- 
dens must always be loaded on some activity of the peo- 
ple, which in this case happens to be industry. All the 
so-called social panaceas that a generous government has 
adopted have been laid on industry to support. There 
isn't a single exception. And up to now industry has 
supported them; if the new schemes failed it has not 
been for lack of support. 

Now, government cannot function properly in matters 
beyond its natural field. That is basic. But—if dubious 
experiments must be made, industry will be found per- 
fectly willing to pull its weight, and a little more, to give 
even a probably wrong law a fair trial. When, however, 
concurrently with the new burdens there goes a legisla- 
tive weakening of the very industries compelled to bear 
them—a systematic hammering down of initiative, a 
stoppage of means, an undermining of confidence and a 
powerful encouragement of harassing and obstructive 
forces that, from start to finish, is simply bad engineer- 
ing. 

Industry is going on—that’s it’s business; it has no 
choice but to go on, and wants no choice. It only hopes 
political engineers will learn their business too, and build 
legislative machinery that, in operation amongst the peo- 
ple, will strengthen and not hamper the forces that main- 
tain the nation. 


J. Y. Jones Named As Potentate 


J. Y. Jones, superintendent of the Newberry Cotton 
Mills of Newberry, S. C., was elected potentate of Hejaz 
Temple of the Shrine at the annual business meeting held 
at Greenville, S. C., January 6th. He succeeds Dr. J. L. 
Valley of Pickens. W. C. Cleveland of Greenville was 
re-elected treasurer. 

The Shriners also decided to stage a series of entertain- 
ment programs in the spring. The first of these programs 
probably will be held in Greenville in April. 


Business man: “I am afraid we have nothing open 
just now. May I ask why you left your last place of em- 
ployment?” 

Fair Applicant: ‘‘Why-er, ah, to be perfectly frank, it 
was because I was caught kissing my employer.” 

Business Man: “Ah, so that was it! And when do 
you think you could start working here?” 
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Rayon Industry Hopeful of 1938 Outlook 


Despite the sharp decline in rayon yarn deliveries to 
domestic mills, accompanied by drastic curtailment of 
production during the closing months of 1937, both of 
which resulted in an increase in surplus stocks to what 
the industry characterizes as a “more workable level,” 
the outlook for the industry is favorable for the new 
year, according to the current issue of the Rayon Or- 
ganon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

One of the outstanding causes for the reaction of late 
1937 in the industry, it is stated, “was the speculative 
accumulation of inventories over the year ending August, 
1937. And, generally speaking, this inventory excess 
was held by distributors rather than by producers or 
fabricators. Disposal of this inventory has been pro- 
gressing rapidly over the past 100 days in most lines, and 
this in itself is a hopeful sign for improved business from 
present levels during 1938.” 

Although certain yarn deniers were reduced in price 
during December, 1937, and guarantees against further 
price reductions for 60 days from date of invoice are 
granted by most manufacturers, this is not viewed as 
unfavorable in the industry at the present time. Be- 
cause, states the Organon, “it should be noted, inciden- 
tally, that they do not cover the opposite situation of a 
price advance.” 

Costs of operation appears to be the chief factor in 
this situation. In this respect the paper states “The year 
1937 was featured by increased costs of rayon produc- 
tion, especially in labor and raw material. The official 
figures of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
average hourly wage rates in the rayon industry increased 
by 64 per cent from March, 1933, to August, 1937. 

“Similarly, rayon pulp prices were increased by 35 per 
cent in late 1937. Yet the price of 150 denier viscose 
rayon had increased only from a level of 55 cents per 
pound in 1933 to the current 63-cent figure, or 15 per 
cent.” 


Domestic deliveries of rayon to American producers 
during December, as measured by the Organon’s index of 
242, represent a small decline from the already low No- 
vember index of 252. Stocks of yarn held by producers 
at the year-end totalled a 2.5 months ‘supply, based on 
average monthly shipments over the previous twelve 
months. This shipment and stock data indicates the in- 
dustry operated at about 75 per cent of its capacity dur- 
ing December. 


“Based on data of the National Rayon Weavers’ Asso- 
Clation, the average rate of rayon loom operation during 
December is estimated at 38 per cent of the August, 1937, 
level. With December rayon shipments at 35 per cent 
of their August level, it is clear that weavers’ rayon varn 
stocks continued to decrease during the month. Thus 
when rayon weaving demand does increase, there will be 
an immediate and direct demand felt by the yarn pro- 
ducers.” 


Negro Parson: “Well, Deacon Jones, what does you 
all think about my preaching a sermon on the widow’s 
mite?” 

Deacon Jones: “I think, parson, it would be a waste 
of time, cuz dere is only two widows in dis here congre- 
gation and Ah knows dey does!” —The Howard Way. 
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Collective Man | 
Power Built the 
Pyramids .. but 
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COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Built The Empire State Building 


The Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
which took many years and many 
lives in the building. is ah out- 
standing example of what collective 
man power can accomplish How- 
ever, as an engineerine achieve- 
ment. it becomes insignificant when 
compared with the Empire State 
tullding which is almost three 
times as high, is equipped with 
every conceivable modern conveni- 
ence and vet required a mere frac- 
tion of the man power and the time 
used in building the pyramid. 


The Empire State Building is one 
of the world’s most impressive ex- 
amples of COLLECTIVE THINK- 
ING. which was not fully utilized 
by the ancient Egyptians. 


Collective thinking can also per- CHEMICAL 
form wonders in the chemical 
processing f textiles. Further- 
it areatiy needed here, PRODUCTS 


because new fibres. new stvlies and 
a constantly and rapidly changing 
picture necessitate a versatility of 
knowledge and of experience that 
is seldom given to one man or even 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. Soluble Gums . Soft- 


one organization. eners Soluble . 
Tallow Waxes 
A-H Consultation Service can Soaps - Flour . Oex- 
make an important contribution to trines Starches 
plant on sizing, printing, or finish- 
ing problems. This service is ren- Lakes Ammonia 
dered free of charge by a staff of Acids Blue Vitriol 
a completely equipped, modern 
laboratory and a company experi- Soda Sichromate of 
ence of 121 years. Potash Liquid Chio- 
rine . Chiorine of Lime 
Communicate with our nearest of- Caustic Soda (solid 
fice and state your problem. or flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


. Philadelphia . . Charlotte 


New York. . Boston. 
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Fig. 1 shows the effect of accelerated oxidation at 210° F. in the 
presence of copper, iron and water on the neutralization numbers 
of three different turbine oils. Curve C shows the marked superi- 
ority of Gulfcrest oil. (This test was made in the laboratory of 
the Gulf Research & Development Company.) 


---- GULFCREST OIL Demonstra 


- oil in service a year or more are prepared to mj 


Phenomenal Stability in Turbi 
Systems of Leading Plants and 
Laboratory Tests 


“This is the most remarkable experience we have 
had with a turbine oil,” says the manager of a 
power plant in which Gulfcrest oil is in service. “ 
terioration has been so slight that, at this rate, the 
will far outlast the turbine.” 

Many power plant operators who have had Gulfc 


similar statements. But of equal interest are the 
sults of laboratory tests shown in the graphs belt 
They clearly illustrate the phenomenal stability 
Gulfcrest oil as compared with what have been h 
tofore considered as good turbine lubricants. 
Where, under accelerated oxidation tests, a norm 
good commercial turbine oil begins to oxidize rapi 
at about 200 hours, Gulfcrest oil shows practically 
deterioration in several months’ continual punishn 
in the testing apparatus. Its marked superiority is 
definitely established that there is practically no ba 
for comparison between this Alchlor processed 4 
bine oil and others. (Gulfcrest is refined by the sa 
exclusive Gulf process as Gulfpride—the world’s f 
est motor oil. ) ‘ 
We suggest that you talk with a Gulf engineer a 
this remarkable turbine oil at your first opportum zs 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPA 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘Ss 
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LUBRICATION 


Fig. 2 shows the effect of acceleratea oxidation at 210° F.in the 
presence of copper, iron and water on the steam emulsion numbers 
of three different turbine oils. Curve C—representing Gulfcrest 
oil—shows the marked superiority of this Alchlor treated lubri- 
cant. (This test was made in the laboratory of the Gulf Research 
& Development Company.) 
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Personal News 


C. W. Burrum, of Lindale, Ga., is now overseer weav- 
ing and slashing, Sibley Manufacturing Company, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Joseph R. Halstead has accepted a position with the 
Whitin Machine Works’ Southern repair shop and his 
territory will be in North and South Carolina. 


A. A. Whitener, of Hickory, N. C., has been elected to 
the position of president and treasurer of the Rudisill 
Spinning Company, of near Lincolnton, N. C. 


Jas. Oates, of Selma, Ala., is now overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping, Sibley Manufacturing Company, 
Augusta, Ga. 


M. H. Carter, who for a number of years was overseer 
spinning, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Cartersville, Ga., 
is now overseer carding and spinning at Santee Mills, 
Bamberg, S. C. 


Carson Simms has been transferred to the Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi territory and will cover that 
section for the Whitin Machine Works’ Southern repair 
shop, with headquarters in Atlanta. 


William McL. Fraser has resigned his position as as- 
sistant general manager of H & B American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. He states he is not yet ready to an- 
nounce his plans for the future. 


William M. Marshall, formerly general superintendent 
of the Aspinook Company, Jewett City, Conn., has joined 
the Textile Division of the National Adhesives Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Marshall will devote his time to technical 
sales, and will make his headquarters in the Southeastern 
States. 


OOP 


FOR ALL TEXTILE 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL 
235 Summer St. 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representat 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone Charlotte. c. 
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Dave C. Jones, formerly with the Atlanta Harness & 
Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., will continue his same con- 
nection with the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, 
Atlanta Division, Atlanta, Ga., and will co-operate with 
the district offices located in Greenville, S$. C., and Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Arlington Kunsman, who left Old Hickory, Tenn., re- 
cently to assume his new duties in Wilmington, Del., as 
director of the rayon production of the plants of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was presented with a 
book containing the signature of every worker in the Old 
Hickory plant of the rayon company. Mr. Kunsman was 
formerly plant manager of the rayon plant. 


N. R. Birge is Elected New Vice-President of 
General Electric 


Nathan R. Birge, assistant to the president of the 
General Electric Company since 1927, has been elected 
a vice-president of the company, it has been announced 
by President Gerard Swope. Mr. Birge will be located 
in Schenectady, where he has carried on his duties in the 
past. 

Mr. Birge entered the employ of General Electric on 
August 6, 1900, following his graduation from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute with the degree of B.S. in electrical 
engineering. In 1902 he was transferred to the former 
supply department of the company, later becoming man- 
ager of the street lighting section. He was named assist- 
ant manager of the supply department in 1923, and in 
November of that year was transferred to the executive 
department. He was made assistant to the president in 
July, 1927. 


Marshall Field Changes 


Effective immediately the following changes in the 
piece goods division of Marshall Field & Co., manufac- 
turing division have been made: 

J. A. Rice has been appointed department manager of 
all silks, rayons and wools. W. B. Miller has been ap- 
pointed his assistant in these departments. Arnold Elias 
and Jules Wareck will continue in charge of sales to the 
cutting-up trade under the direction of Mr. Rice. J. F. 
Herdic will be in charge of mill cloth developments and 
greige goods sales. J. Clendenning will be in charge of 
silk finishing. These men will make their headquarters 
at 1440 Broadway. 

C. T. Gregg has been appointed department manager 
of all cotton yard goods. R. O. Zachritz has been ap- 
pointed sales manager with S. Bullard assisting Mr. Gregg 
and Mr. Zachrits. They will make their headquarters at 
82 Worth street. 


Vernon Graff Joins Southern Staff of Steel 
Heddle 


Vernon Graff has just been assigned to the Southern 
territory as assistant to C. W. Cain, district manager of 
the Greensboro, N. C., office of the Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Company, with main office in Philadelphia, Pa.., 
and factories in Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., and Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
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Mr. Graff received his education at the Philadelphia 
Textile School, and having had a thorough training in 
most of the departments at the main plant in Philadel- 
phia, he is fully qualified to represent the company in an 
efficient manner to render service to the textile trade in 
his territory. 

For some time past, he has been assigned as specialist 
in the erection and operation of the Stehedco Leasing 
Device installed in a great many mills. The company 
considered that the North Carolina and Virginia territo- 
ries required greater and closer attention, and with the 
education and knowledge Mr. Graff possesses, he un- 
doubtedly will make a welcome addition to the Southern 
staff. 


F. H. Hughes To Represent Irving J. Saxl 


F. H. Hughes, of Greenville, S. C., has been appointed 
Southern representative for Irving J. Saxl, manufacturer 
of testing instruments for the textile industry, such as 
tensile strength testers and twist testers. 

Among the new instruments manufactured by Sax! is 
the stiffness tester for quantitatively evaluating the stiff- 
ness of sizes, finishes, the effectiveness of softening com- 
pounds, and the influence of different manufacturing pro- 
cedures; the Gelometer with which the effectiveness of 
sizing and throwing gelatines can be determined: and the 
crepage tester by which the contractile energy contained 
in throwing yarns can be measured. 
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C. W. Johnston Retires From Presidency Of 
Highland Park Mills 


C. W. Johnston, one of the South’s widely known cot- 
ton textile manufacturers, has retired from the positions 
of president and treasurer of the Highland Park chain of 
mills, Charlotte, N. C., and Rock Hill, S. C., a position 
which he has held for 43 years. He was succeeded by his 
son, R. Horace Johnston, of Charlotte, formerly vice- 
president. 

The elder Mr. Johnston was named vice-president of 
the chain, taking the position made vacant by the promo- 
tion of his son. 

T. W. Church, Jr., of Charlotte, was named secretary, 
which position he previously held. 

The announcement said the Highland Park directorate, 
which met January 10th, is composed of the Messrs. 
Johnston, W. H. Belk, H. W. Moore, ]. S. Wilcox, Mr. 
Church and H. H. Orr, all of Charlotte. 

C. W. Johnston will continue as president of the An- 
chor Mills Company, which owns the Johnston Building, 
in Charlotte, and a large textile plant at Huntersville. 
Horace Johnston is vice-president of this corporation and 
R. W. Stokes, Jr., of Charlotte, is secretary. 

During the past year the Highland Park Company re- 
equipped its No. 3 Mill at Charlotte, replacing the spin- 
ning, carding and weaving machinery with new type 
equipment. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


What Is Grab Test? 


Editor: 


Could you tell me just what is meant by “grab test?’’ 
Several times, recently, I have heard of it, and frankly, 
I can’t imagine what it means. “WEAVER.” 


Answer 
Editor: 


For the benefit of “‘Weaver,”’ a “grab test” is a method 
of testing the breaking strength of woven goods. A sam- 
ple of cloth is cut out, 6” x 4”, and clamped in the testing 
machine with the clamps, or jaws, 3” apart, and the cloth 
is then pulled until it bursts. The front faces of the 
clamps should be 1” square, and there is a recording 
device on the testing machine to indicate the number of 
pounds of pull necessary to break the cloth. Samples 
are usually broken both warp-wise and filling-wise. 


“TESTER.” 


What Is Staple? 


Editor: 


When cotton is designated as 1” or 74” or 1 1/16”, 
does it mean that all of the fibers are that length? 


“YOUNGSTER.” 


Answer 


Editor: 


The classification of cotton as a certain staple length 
certainly does not mean that all of the fibers are that 
length exactly. What it means is that the classer has 
decided that the majority of fibers are of a certain length. 
Cotton classed as 1” staple will contain fibers, usually, 
from 1 1/16” long to 34” long, depending upon a num- 
ber of variables, such as the weather, seed, cultivation, 
care, etc., of the cotton plant. The variation in staple 
length is the reason for combing cotton to obtain maxi- 
mum uniformity. Combers take out the shorter and 
longer fibers, and give a uniform staple length. There is 
no such thing as uniform staple in cotton that has not 
been combed, and even in combed cotton there is some 
variation. “CLASSER.” 


When Should Cards Be Stripped? 


Editor: 
How often should a card be stripped? Is there any 


set rule for stripping, or should it be left up to the dis- 
cretion of the overseer? “STRIPPER.” 


Answer 
Editor: 


The answer to “Stripper’s’” question is: that a card 
should be stripped when it needs it. The proper time 
for stripping depends on the grade of cotton, the condi- 
tion of the cards and the preparatory equipment, set- 
tings used, etc. Low grade stock requires frequent strip- 
ping; a good grade of cotton, with good opening and 
picking, may show excellent results with two strippings 
per day. There is no rule for stripping times, except that 
it should be done when needed, and a good carder should 
insist upon it then. “Ep.” 


Cleaning Looms With Air 


Editor: 


I have worked in weave rooms in a number of mills, 
where some mills clean with air, and others will not use 
air at all. If one plant can clean looms with air, why 
can’t they all do it? “CLEANER.” 


How To Take End-Breakage Tests? 


Editor: 


Could you give me the simplest and most effective way 
of taking end breakage tests in both the card room and 
the spinning room? “CHECKER.” 


How Many Ends Per Inch? 


Editor: 


Is there any limit to the number of warp ends that will 
lay side by side in cloth? If so, how is this determined? 
“Curious.” 


Draft Or Not? 


Editor: 


To settle an argument, will you tell me whether or not 
there is any draft between the doffer and the calender 
rolls on a card. | “HELPER,” 
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* 
Take stock of your problems. 
Aren't there some situations, 
either temporary or recurring, 
which could be eased by a con- 
trolled cash position? Let us ex- 
plain how we can help you. 


x * 


OLLARS at Work ... Every 
manufacturer, every 
wholesaler, would like to 


see that sign in front of his busi- 
ness establishment for the full 
twelve months of the year. 

When dollars are working busi- 
ness hums. When your dollars go 
on periodic sit-downs of 30-60-90 
days’ duration—to carry your cus- 
tomers’ accounts—you’re on a 
spot. Pay rolls may be difficult to 
meet. Perhaps you lose discounts. 
Perhaps your obligations slip past 
due. Perhaps you miss selling de- 
sirable new accounts. 


KEEP CAPITAL LIQUID — 
AND WORKING 
Commercial Credit Company’s 


open account financing plan, 
operated on a “non-notification” 


Twat 
880) 
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basis, is designed to help you keep 
your dollars at work. 

Here’s how. You sell us all or a 
part of your receivables. You get 
immediately the cash you need. As 
a general rule, the cost is less than 
the normal discount you would al- 
low for cash, and your dollars stay 
as liquid capital in your business, 
rather than in your customer’s. 


CREDIT LOSSES STRICTLY 
LIMITED 


Our exclusive LIMITED LOSS 
clause guarantees you against all 
credit loss beyond a small agreed 
percentage. It is a new form of 
protection in open account financ- 
ing. It makes this modern, flexible 
type of sound, industrial financ- 
ing attractive to the most conser- 
vative business executives. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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One yeor payable in advance - $2.00 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, ite manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Myth of Low Wages 


INCOLN Bay Lies, director and former presi- 

dent of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, was peeved by a statement of 
James Roosevelt, son and secretary to President 
Roosevelt, to the effect that obsolete machinery 
has been a major factor in the dilemma which 
has faced Massachusetts mills, and issued the 
following statement: 


Low Southern wages constituted the big driving force 
that caused liquidation of more than one-half of the Mas- 
sachusetts cotton mills, much of whose equipment was 
sold into the South. Low wages in the South, at times 
only half of those in the North, made sound competition 
impossible. The differential in favor of the South today 
is approximately $4.00 per week per employee. 

Mr. James Roosevelt is to be commended for the in- 
terest he shows in his adopted State but certainly he 
should bear in mind that there is one big shadow across 
the path of industrial Massachusetts. The shadow is the 
attempt being made by Southern Governors to capitalize 
the low wage possibilities of their constituents. 


In spite of the assertions of Mr. Baylies, 
James Roosevelt told the truth, and one has but 
to consult the files of the builders of textile ma- 
chinery over the past twenty years and note the 
small number of replacement orders to realize 
that much of the textile machinery of New Eng- 
land was antiquated. There is also available the 
testimony of those who purchased for sale or 
junking the equipment of New England mills, 
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with more than 12,000,000 spindles, which have 
been dismantled since 1926. 


Many Southern mills have also been guilty of 
retaining antiquated and inefficient machinery 
but, while watching New England, we have done 
our best to warn them against any such policy. 

In many cases managers of New England cot- 
ton mills were alive to the necessity for revamp- 
ing their plants, but being under the domination 
of labor unions and subject to repeated strikes, 
dared not expend the money. 


In March, 1926, the New England States had 
20,021,642 cotton spindles and were operating 
16,000,000 of them. 


Since March, 1926, mills, containing more than 
12,000,000 of the 20,000,000 spindles, have been 
dismantled, leaving only 8,000,000 cotton spin- 
dles in New England. The latest figures show 
that only 6,119,000 are now in operation. 


As Southern spindles have increased less than 
2,500,000 since March, 1926, or during the pe- 
riod of the dismantlement of 12,000,000 New 
England spindles and as a large portion of the 
increase in the South has been with new machin- 
ery, there is somewhat of a hallucination about 
the movement of New England mills to the 
South. Most of their equipment went to the 
junk pile because of being too antiquated to be 
sold for further operation. 


In spite of the hallucinations of some of our 
New England friends, the dismantling of 12,- 
000,000 spindles since 1926 has not been due to 
low wages in the South. 


In spite of the great advantage which New 
England mills have had in lower freight rates to 
distributing centers and to greater ease in visit- 
ing the markets, the dismantling of mills has 
gone on but has not been due to any great de- 
gree to lower wages in the South. 

We doubt very much if any manufacturer can 
be found who would testify that the movement 
of his plant to the South was influenced solely, 
or to any great extent, by the expectation of low 
wages. Many Southern mills are today paying 
the same or in some cases higher wage rates than 
New England mills upon the same class of goods. 

James Roosevelt was right when he said that 
obsolete machinery has been a major factor in 
the dilemma of New England cotton manufac- 
turers, but it is not fair to blame the New Eng- 
land men for not installing modern machinery. 

The dominations of those who operated the 
labor union racket and the constant threat of 
unfriendly legislation made many textile man- 
ufacturers afraid to invest money in new ma- 
chinery and caused some of them to move South. 

We have seen many statements about South- 
ern States and Southern towns advertising low 
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wages as an inducement for industries to move 
to their section but we have never seen any such 
advertisements. 


Mr. Baylies charges that wages average $4.00 
per week less in the South, which is almost the 
exact amount which some one has computed as 
the advantage which our operatives gain by low 
house rents, including lights and water. 


What an operative earns in dollars and cents 
is altogether relative. What matters it whether 
he earns $18.00 and pays $5.00 per week rent 
or $14.00 and pay $1.00 per week for his house? 

The New England operatives must buy more 
and heavier clothing than those of the South and 
their annual fuel bill is much higher. 


New England does not raise any large amount 
of foodstuffs and freight must be added to food 
costs. 


After investigating living costs the Govern- 
ment set the WPA rates in New England much 
higher than in the South. Leaves are leaves, but 
the WPA workers get much more for raking New 
England leaves because the Government found 
that it cost them more to sustain life than if they 
were raking leaves in the South. 


The quarrel of Mr. Baylies is with the labor 
racketeers and the legislators of New England, 
not with the South or Southern wages. 


A Kind Word For The South 


UJ NDER the above title Stanley High contrib- 
uted an article to the Saturday Evening 
Post and deserves a grateful word of apprecia- 
tion. 


The Saturday Evening Post also deserves 
thanks because it is, as far as we can recall, the 
only publication of national circulation which 
has accepted or published an article which was 
complimentary to the South and its industries. 

Collter’s Weekly has paid for and published 
many articles by Walter Davenport and others 
maligning the South and we feel reasonably cer- 
tain that it would have been impossible for Stan- 
ley High to have sold such an article as ‘A Kind 
Word for the South” to them. 


Collier’s Weekly is a very old publication, but 
we do not believe that it has ever published an 
article favorable to the South or to anything in 
the South nor have we ever read any editorial 
reference, to this section, which was not unfair. 


The Stanley High article will do much good 
because it is probably the first time that people 
in other sections, except those who visit the 
South, have ever heard or read anything favor- 
able to our section. 
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Wise Guy 


A. L. Fletcher, North Carolina Labor Com- 
missioner, recently addressed the North Carolina 
Contractors’ Association and out of his great 
wisdom advised them that the establishment of 
the labor union racket was inevitable and that 
industry might as well bare their necks and ac- 
cept the yoke. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Fletcher would 
like to see the labor racket established, but in 
spite of his wisdom, we are not prepared to ad- 
mit that the yoke is inevitable. 

Mr. Fletcher has established a publication at 
the expense of the taxpayers of North Carolina 
and he calls it North Carolina Labor and Indus- 
try although we fail to understand why he added 
the word “Industry.” 

He has also set out to write editorials and in 
his December issue has charged industry and 
business with purposely bringing about the pres- 
ent recession. 

He said editorially: 

Are conditions as bad as these business interests would 
have the country believe? Are they not staging a sit- 
down strike of their own? 

The conviction is growing that they are doing exactly 
this. There is reason to believe that the conditions now 
so alarming have been created for the purpose of coercing 
Congress into opposing President Roosevelt’s legislative 
program. 

No intelligent men, except, of course, the very 
wise Mr. Fletcher, believes that industry would 
refuse to accept orders and run short time in 
order to bring about a period of poor business. 

The charge of Mr. Fletcher is an infamous 
slander upon those men who have been fighting 
hard to keep their plants in operation and their 
employees employed. 

The libel upon the mills and industries is pub- 
lished in a paper printed and distributed with 
tax money which comes largely from industries 
and was written by a man who gets his salary 
from the same source. 

If called upon to prove or in any way substan- 
tiate his statement Mr. Fletcher would be un- 
able to do so, but that did not prevent his giving 
vent to the libel, apparently, in an effort to array 
employees against employers by making the 
workers believe that their employers are refus- 
ing profitable orders and deliberately bringing 
about curtailment. 

If Mr. Fletcher wishes to help promote the 
labor union racket and make false and silly 
charges against industry and business, he should 
resign his position and start a labor union pub- 
lication financed by the C. I. O. 

His wise editorials should be at the expense of 
those he seeks to aid, not those whom he seeks 
to undermine and injure. 
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AN EMERGENCY - - 
A New Belt 
A Breakdown 
Urgent Repairs 
PHONE: CHARLOTTE 2-2178 


LOCATED right in the center of 


“Textile Territory” Charlotte is 
equipped and anxious to render 
genuine service, any hour of the 
day, any day of the year. When 
transmission trouble occurs, don’t 
hesitate, phone us immediately. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTIN G cOMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Ab, ONL INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Uniform in Quality — 
Uniform in Size— 
Uniform in Finish— 


“PRECISION” 
BOBBINS 


“Take the Guess Work Out of Production” 


Southern Representative 
D. C. RAGAN, High Point, N. C. 


New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Nashua, N. H. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning iz 
room since the advent of the HIGH Wigaam 
SPEED SPINDLBDE. 


Manufactured only by the 


~ 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$l W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. &. P. O. 
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Mill News 


NEWBERRY, S. C.——The Newberry Cotton Mill an- 
nounced payment of a 3 per cent stock dividend. 

Wuitmrre, S. C.—Contract for the construction of a 
$20,000 two-story addition to the Aragon-Baldwin Mills 
at Whitmire has been awarded to Potter & Shackleford, 
Inc., of Greenville. R.E. Henry of Greenville is presi- 
dent of the mill. 


Spray, N. C.—Officials of the Spray Woolen Mills an- 
nounced recently the mills had received a government 
order for 35,000 olive drab wool blankets. They said 
another order for 200,000 yards of olive drab suiting had 
been given the mills. 


GREENWOop, S. C.—The large addition which has been 
under construction at the Mathews Cotton Mill since 
early last summer is scheduled to be completed at an 
early date. A large number of modern brick dwellings 
for the operatives. have also been constructed. 


MorcAntTon, N. C.—The Morganton Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills Company paid a regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3% per cent on preferred stock on January Ist. 
The payment was made on the 7 per cent preferred 
shares and aggregated $14,588, or $3.50 per share. 


—— 


GriFFIn, Ga -H. M. Collier, of Montezuma, has 
bought the Griffin Knitting Mills from J. A. Evans and 
has assumed charge. The mills for some fifteen years 
have manufactured knit underwear, sweater coats and 
sweat shirts. 

Mr. Collier, who is a native of Barnesville, has been an 
official in the Montezuma Knitting Mills for twelve years 
and has made a success of the business there. He will be 
actively in charge of the operations of the Griffin Knit- 
ting Mills. Charlie Batton, who has been associated with 
Mr. Collier in Montezuma, will be superintendent of the 
mills. 

Mr. Collier, the new owner, said he hoped to have the 
mills in operation within 30 days and expects to employ 
between 125 and 150 workers. The type of goods man- 
ufactured will probably be expanded. 


SHELBY, N. C.—The Dover and Ora Mills of Shelby 
have purchased the Gaston Manufacturing Company at 
Cherryville and will recondition the plant to make yarn 
for the Dover, Ora and Esther Mills, it was learned here 
from Jack and Charles Dover. 

The Gaston Manufacturing Company has been idle 
for several years but the machinery has remained intact. 
There are two two-story brick buildings and 42 houses 
located close to the business section of Cherryville. 

It is learned that the Dover, Ora and Esther Mills 
need more yarn than their local plants can supply, hence 
the purchase. The Gaston Manufacturing Company has 
been owned by the Shelby Loan & Mortgage Co., an 
affiliate of the First National Bank. The Shelby Loan & 
Mortgage Co. stockholders are C. C. and George Blanton 
and Forrest Eskridge. 
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Mill News 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Davenport Hosiery Mills 
paid on January Ist dividends totalling approximately 
$50,000 and an extra dividend to common stockholders. 
Holders of common stock received an extra 25c payment 
along with the usual 25c dividend payment. The pre- 
ferred stock dividend amounted to $1.75 a share. 


RicHMOND, Va.—Machines are being installed for the 
knitting of silk hosiery at the plant of the Berryville 
Mills, Inc., which recently was leased to Victoria Textile 
Mills, Inc., with purchase privileges. The product will 
be sent to a Northern mill for finishing. Mill managers 
said operations will begin at a nearly date, or as soon as 
the machines are assembled. 


— 


CorpELE, Ga.—-Five new knitting machines have been 
installed in the Maywood Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. These 
new machines were installed to augment the five that 
have been in operation at the mills. It is stated here that 
the new machines are of larger knitting capacity than the 
other five, which have been in operation, and when the 
ten new machines are all operating at capacity the com- 
pany will be able to manufacture between 600 and 700 
dozen pairs of hose each week. 


EtowAH, TENN.—To house the local unit of the Sports 
Wear Hosiery Company of Philadelphia, Pa., work has 
been inaugurated on the construction work of a modern 
mill building. This building is scheduled to be completed 
by the last of February or the first of March. The ma- 
chinery will then be installed immediately. The new in- 
dustry will furnish employment to approximately 150 
workers. 


SWANNANOA, N. C.—A fire, which originated on the 
fourth floor of the Beacon Blanket Mull, did damage 
estimated by company officials at $40,000. 

Eight Asheville firemen were overcome by smoke and 
had to be treated by a physician. Assistant Chief James 
Bailey, the most seriously affected, was taken to a hos- 
pital. 

More than 40,000 blankets were either burned or dam- 
aged by smoke or water. Firemen from Black Mountain, 
Asheville and the Beacon Company’s department fought 
the blaze for more than two hours before the fire was 
brought under control. 


AsHErsoxu, N. C.—According to an announcement here, 
at the Cranford Hosiery Mill, of which C. C. Cranford is 
owner and manager, the company has almost completed 
the installation of 14 Reading full-fashioned machines. 
These machines are said to be of the most modern type. 
Two were installed early in December and the other 
twelve later, all to be ready for operations early this 
month. It is announced that the Cranford Mill has here- 
tofore been manufacturing circular seamless hosiery; 
however, the new machines will be used for the manufac- 
ture of the popular full-fashioned hosiery. 
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Like Peas In a Pod 


One of the paramount features of our aprons is UNIFORM- 
ITY. Efficiency depends upon the precision in which draft 
aprons are made. 

These aprons will not vary more than 5/1000 of an inch 
at any spot. Furthermore, each apron is uniform in thickness 
and exact size with all others in the same shipment, and uni- 
form with previous shipments! They look alike—perform 
alike—are alike—like peas in a pod. 


Textile Aprons 


Our aprons are made of the very finest of Bark tanned 
leather or chrome leather and properly beveled to insure 
a sure fit when applied. Rough finish inside to grip; smooth 
finish outside for an even flow of the yarn. 

Keep a supply of “spares” on hand for that emergency. 
When we know the exact type and size you use, we can fill 
your orders without delay. 


Better Aprons—Better Service 


A Better Buy! 


In every particular you will find our aprons a better buy, 
and you'll save money at the same time. We can afford to 
charge less, as our plant is devoted entirely to the production 
of these aprons and our overhead is kept low. We pass these 
savings on to our customers. 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every particular! 


Better Send for Samples! 
Address Dept. B-3 


Give these aprons a trial at our expense and see for yourself 
how superior they are and figure how much money you can 
save. Write for free samples, telling us the type of spinning 
machinery you use. If your requirements are other than our 
regular sizes in stock, we can make them to specification or 
sample. Get a supply today. 


Better Buy! 


‘Textie Apron Co. 


905 South Main St., East Point (Atlanta), Georgia 
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Combed Yarn Mills Popularize Lisle 


Philadelphia.—Combed yarn spinners stand to profit 
if the attempt to popularize lisle mercerized full-fash- 
ioned hosiery is successful. Such stockings require the 
finest combed yarns spun in this country, going up to 
140s and 160s two-ply, while little full-fashioned is being 
attempted made of lower than 98s. Such yarns require 
much more labor and better cotton than ordinary sizes, 
giving spinners larger profit margins. 


But several assert that it is these factors that may 
prevent any widespread supplanting of silk full-fashioned 
by mercerized. One of the largest combed spinners in 
the country said when counts around 100s and finer are 
produced Egyptian cotton must be used; that the Amer- 
ican ordinary varieties cannot be used. Production of 
such very fine numbers on cotton machinery is limited, 
being small per spindle as compared with production of 
average size yarns. All this would tend, combed spinners 
declare, to take lisle mercerized out of the popular priced 
brackets for full-fashioned. 


Yet they feel decided gains will be forthcoming from 
this movement in expanding production of sports wear 
hosiery made from such cotton yarns. During the last 
few weeks combed spinners say they have been doing 
much better in fine count yarns, orders being small but 
numerous indicating quite a few knitters are going into 
lisle full-fashioned. 


General Electric’s 60th Birthday 


Paying tribute to the vision and courage of Thomas A. 
Edison, Charles P. Steinmetz, Frank Sprague, and other 
electrical pioneers, upon whom the entire industry is 
founded, Charles E. Wilson, executive vice-president of 
the General Electric Company, has sounded the opening 
gun in General Electric’s 60th birthday celebration to be 
observed this year. 


Speaking on a national network radio program from 
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Schenectady, January 3rd, Mr. Wilson pointed out it was 
on October 15, 1878, that the Edison Electric Lighting 
Company was incorporated. It was the first of the com- 
panies that were eventually merged to form the present 
General Electric Company, presaging 60 years of achieve- 
ment which have added so amazingly to the comfort of 
living and the fullness of life. 

“In this period the designing and building of machin- 
ery to generate, distribute, and utilize electricity have 
created a giant industry and multiplied the possibilities 
of every existing business,” Mr. Wison declared. 


“There is a direct line of achievement from Edison’s 
first lamp to the hundreds of millions of lamps shining 
now in every quarter of the globe; from the first awkward 
motor to the machines which now drive ocean liners and 
speed trains across the continent from Edison’s fantastic 
jumbo dynamo to the modern turbine-generator develop- 
ing hunders of thousands of horsepower so that we may 
live and work efficiently. Yet, not a lamp would light 
nor a wheel turn if it were not for the men who have had 
vision and courage to make these dreams come true—such 
men as Edison, Thomson, Brush, Sprague, Van de Poele, 
Stanley, Coffin, Rice, Steinmetz, Whitney, Coolidge, and 
Langmuir. In tribute to them and their works, and in 
confidence that the years to come will stake out even far- 
ther horizons, General Electric will celebrate this year its 
60th birthday.” 


Definite plans for the observance of General Electric’s 
anniversary have not yet been announced. 


The official of a large New York bank was visiting a 
friend up-state. At the dinner table the first evening he 
noted the presence of another man. 

“T suppose this is the hired man?” he asked. 


“No,” interposed his friend. ‘“He’s the first vice-presi- 
dent in charge of cows.” 


Dependable 
and Uniform 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
C. B. ler, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


Distributed by 
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“T saw an advertisement run by The 
Associated Business Papers that pictured 
me as typical of the prospects that sales- 
men classify as ‘tough buys.’ The ad 
went on to say that while I am tough 
when salesmen call, I am pretty regular 
when I am reading an A. B. P. publica- 
tion. Well, I don’t resent it a bit. With 
so many keen salesmen calling on me 
every day, I have to pretend to be hard- 
boiled most of the time. 


“But you can be sure that I put aside 
that “protective mask” when I am read- 
ing TExTILE BULLETIN because that is 


where I go to keep in touch with textile 
trends and developments; for practical 
ideas suggested by an editor who is fa- 
miliar with my business. I know that 
TEXTILE BULLETIN is written for me, not 
for its advertisers. Yet I read the ads, 
too, because I know that they are in 
there only because they have something 
to offer—not because they got editorial 
publicity. 

‘I pay cold cash for my subscription 


to TExTILE BULLETIN and you can bet I 


wouldn’t do it unless I get my money’s 
worth.” 
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Packs -Coamer Compeny 


FITCHBURG. MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


& We seldom mention 
SERVICE 


it's a much overworked word 
oa We are always ready to overwork 


ourselves in. order to give Victor 
service, as many of our customers will tell you. 
never Win any elocution prizes for just 


but we'll 
talking about it. 


(all Victor next time you need 
advice on some traveler problem, 
Victor version of service in action 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Travelers in a hurry, or 
and we'll show you the 


P. O. Box 1318 
1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Cc 


Gastonia, N. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


> 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


Equipment For Sale a | 
? | 
Chances are youll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 
WANT AD 
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Textile Prospects for 1938 


URDENED by an accumulation of inventories, the 
textile industry is looking forward to sharply re- 
duced operations in the first part of 1938 with the 


hope of a recovery based on fall business that should be- 
gin to get under way some time in the summer. Since the 
stocks mainly are in the hands of mills, rather than on the 
shelves of the great retail distributors, some pickup in 
but this is unlikely to do 


more than reduce stocks and hardly should lead to any 


buying is probable in January, 


real pickup in mill activity. 

The great cotton-textile industry, largest in number of 
employees and sales volume, has been the worst offender 
in building up top-heavy inventories. Operations were 
continued at a high rate long after orders started to drop 
off and, as a result, stocks on hand of the basic print- 
cloths are equal to a 20 weeks’ production, at the current 
curtailed rate, probably at least three months’ normal 
supply. 

Rayon, newest of textile fibres, also had a record year 
in 1937, with a new high made in third-quarter yarn pro- 
duction. Stocks of yarn maintained at almost nominal 
levels during the year are up to equal about a 1% to 2 
months’ supply, not enough to be serious. 

Yarn producers have cut operations to about 65 per 
cent of capacity and undoubtedly will cut further unless 
demand improves. Stocks of rayon woven goods were 
heavy, but weavers have cut operations to 30 per cent of 
capacity or less, so stocks have been much reduced lately. 

Rayon apparently is in the best situation of any divi- 
sion of the textile industry 


and should be ready to re- 


spond quickly to any business betterment. Rayon should 
be the first of the textiles to lead recovery. 

The decline in the textile industry last summer is in 
line with the well-established theory of a two-year textile 
cycle first pointed out by Ravon Organon in 1930, Since 
the war, the textile industry has been active in odd-num- 
bered years and slower in the even-numbered years. 

The bi-ennial fluctuation apparently is due to building 
up of stocks to above normal, followed by a decline to 
below normal, accentuated by general business conditions. 
Since the textile industry started down last fall and heavy 
stocks, plus a general low level of business, probably will 
spoil spring trade, the first chance for a recovery should 
come in the fall of 1938, with prospects for a relatively 
good textile year in 1939. 

The cotton-textile industry started in the spring of 
1937 with an enormous backlog of orders placed due to 
the general expectation of active trade and a generally 
high price level. There also was the fear of possible labor 
trouble and higher wages costs which made buyers anx- 
ious to get their orders placed beforehand. 

As a result, cotton consumption made a new high last 
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March of 779,000 bales, far ahead of any other boom 
month on record. It compared with an averaged monthly 
consumption in 1936, an excellent year, of 591,000 bales. 
In eight months ended March, 1937, consumption ran 30 
per cent ahead of the corresponding 1936 eight months. 


Since cotton consumption, over the long pull, is a com- 
paratively stable affair, the basis for trouble in the indus- 
try obviously was being laid. Production last March used 
cotton at about 14 cents. 


Instead of drastic curtailment, the industry continued 
to use cotton at a monthly rate of more than 550,000 
bales right through October, resulting in the building ud 
of stocks to dangerously high levels. Most of these stocks 
are in the hands of the mills. Finishers and printers are 
in a better position. 


The great retail distributors, notably the mail-order 
companies, bought almost nothing, except to fill current 
demand, during the last eight months of the year. Retail 
and mail-order sales during the last half of 1937 were at 
an excellent level—as good as in 1936—so that, conse- 
quently, retail stocks probably are down to low levels. 


Buyers held off, however, until mill curtailment started, 
indicating that the beginning of price stabilization might 
be at hand, since sales would begin to reduce stocks. 
Mail-order buying is expected to get under way in Janu- 
ary in preparation for spring catalogs, but it obviously 
will be on as close to a hand-to-mouth basis as possible. 


It will take some months, however, before stocks can 
be. reduced to the point where generally increased opera- 
tions will be justified. Meanwhile, although there has 
been a recovery of about a half-cent a yard in printcloth 
prices, mills are selling at a loss and a further advance of 
a half-cent would be necessary to bring even the efficiently 
operated mills to the break-even point. At present prices, 
printcloths are selling at about 4% cents a yard, the 
equivalent of about 22 cents a pound, whereas 26 cents is 
the break-even point. 


The rayon-yarn industry, which has made notable 
strides inthe last five years, produced a total of 237,000,- 
000 pounds in the first nine months of 1937, against 209,- 
000,000 pounds in the 1936 period, according to Rayon 
Organon. Of this, 181,000,000 pounds was viscose rayon 
in 1937 and 56,000,000 pounds acetate. 


Total rayon production in the United States in the 
full year 1936 was 277,000,000, against 257,000,000 
pounds in 1935. Consumption in 1936 was approximately 
297,000,000 pounds, including imports. 


The startling growth of the industry is shown by the 
fact that in 1929 production was only 121,000,000 
pounds. The great increase in use of rayon has been 
mainly in the woven-goods field, which took, in 1936, 
about 217,000,000 pounds. 


Total production in 1937 may be estimated at around 
290,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds, or about two and 
one-half times the 1929 level. The industry has an esti- 
mated annual capacity of 325,000,000 pounds and plans 
are under way for increasing capacity to about 400,000,- 
000 pounds by the spring of 1939. These figures do not 
include the large and growing output of rayon short 
staple-—W all Street Journal. 
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TT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 


Rice Dobby Chain Co.: 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Imports of Rayon 
Staple Fiber Off 
Sharply in November 


Imports of rayon staple fiber into 
the United States for consumption 
during November were at the lowest 
point for the entire year, being only 
187,0000 pounds compared with 1,- 
247,000 pounds the month before. 
All of the imports came in from Italy 
and Japan, the shipments from the 
former being the larger. 


Imports of rayon waste were also 
smaller, virtually all of the shipments 
for the month coming in from Japan, 
Belgium being the only other country 
to ship any appreciable amount. 


Filament rayon yarn imports for 
consumption were unimportant, Ja- 
pan being the leading shipper of this 
item also. 


Cash Stolen ‘enn 
Ottaray Mill Safe 


Union, S. C.—-The mill offices, Ot- 
taray and Monarch, of the Monarch 
Cotton Mills Company, were robbed 
recently. The thieves made away 
with cash from the Ottaray safe 
which they opened but were unsuc- 
cessful in getting into the Monarch 
Mills office safe. The amount of the 
loss was not stated. 


New Rayon 
Pulp Mill Planned 


Southern:Kraft Company, a subsi- 
diary of International Paper & Power 
Co., is building a small mill at Spring- 
hill, La., to make high-grade bleached 
pulp suitable for the production of 
rayon, according to reports. 


Government Cotton For 
Mattresses for Poor 


Milledgeville, Ga. — James Long- 
street Sibley, landowner, is sponsor- 
ing a movement to “get some low 
grade cotton held by the Government 
made into mattresses and covering 
for the unfortunate farm tenants of 
the South.” 


He declared these tenants produc- 
ed this cotton and “yet are sleeping 
on bags of straw. If the Government 
is to help the city slums by building 
houses, surely the cotton tenants can 
at least have a cotton mattress for 
every two members of the family, 
costing perhaps $6.” 

Mr. Sibley said he understood Sen- 
ator Bilbo of Mississippi is behind a 
similar movement, 
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PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Examining Corps 
U. §. Patent Office | 
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JOB WANTED—Card grinder, clothe 
cards, fix fly frames, drawing, pickers. 
(jo anywhere now. References. Address 


G., care Textile Bulletin 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
rices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
ept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


BARRETT 
ROOFING 
Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1108 Trade Charlotte 


| BELTING SHOP FOR SALE 


Well equipped leather belting shop 
with 20-year established § trade. 

Located in the South's Textile 
Center. Reasonable price. Business 

j good. Reason for selling, owner 
deceased. Write Mrs. C. W. Ban- 

| gle, 221 E. Earle St., Greenville, 
S. C. 


Yugoslavia To Reduce 
Duty On Staple Fiber 


Hitherto differentiation has 
been made in the Yugoslav customs 
tariff between natural silk and rayon, 
staple fiber has thus been burdened 
with the high duty of 50 gold dinars 
per 100 kg. under its classification as 
“silk lap.” In addition there was a 
44 per cent import levy on staple 
fiber as “luxury goods.”’ The Italian 
Government in the course of trade 
negotiations, is reported to have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a reduction in the 
duty to five gold dinars. It is also 
likely that the classification as ‘‘lux- 
ury goods” will be dropped, and that 
staple fiber will be treated as cotton. 
A new clearing agreement is also to 
be negotiated between the two coun- 
tries. Discussions are to be expedit- 
ed so that the new agreement can 
come into force on January 1, 1938. 
It is thus regarded as probable that, 
as a result, Italy will be able to im- 
port cotton products and staple fiber 
into Yugoslavia in return for grain. 


Germany To Extend 
Sources Of Cellulose 


In a lecture to members of the 
Raw Materials Bureau, the forestry 
authorities, the cellulose industry, 
etc., given in the offices of the Ger- 
man Board of Woods and Forests, 
Dr. Kienzle of the Wood Research 
Institute in Eberswalde, reported the 
results of his investigations into the 
decomposition of inferior types of 
beechwood. He stressed the impor- 
tance of extending the sources of cel- 
lulose by making use of those types 


of beechwood which have hitherto 
been used as fuel and for secondary 
purposes. He stated that following 
prolonged laboratory tests he has suc- 
ceeded in developing the alkaline 
process of disintegrating beechwood 
to the stage where a commencement 
can be made with the construction of 
an experimental installation. By the 
alkaline method the pure and splin- 
ter-free stuff, such as is indispensable 
for further working-up, is obtained in 
a single work process. 


Suggests Albumen From Fish 
For New Synthetic Wool 


Berlin.—-The production of a syn- 
thetic wool from albumen, with fish 
being suggested as a possible source, 
was the subject of a recent lecture 
here by Professor Mecheels of Mu- 
nich-Gladbach, who gave details of 
his albumen wool process. 

While warning against any sensa- 
tional exaggeration of the invention, 
still in its experimental stage, he says 
there is every reason to hope for suc- 
cessful developments. 


To obtain fibers from animal albu- 
men, he pointed out, is not new, cit- 
ing as an instance the Italian prod- 
uct, although, according to many ex- 
perts, the textile qualities of this 
product are not too favorable. 


Professor Mecheels asserts there is 
more solidity in fibers obtained from 
fish albumen, adding that the sea fur- 
nishes an unlimited supply of basic 
matter. Fish albumen is more viscous 
than that extracted from milk and, 
because of its greater molecule con- 
struction, more adapted for fiber pro- 
duction. 
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300 Weaving Plants 
In Japanese District 
Forced To Close 


Yokohama.—About 300 weaving 
plants in Fukui Prefecture, one of 
the largest weaving centers in the 
country, have suspended operations 
to tide over the crisis resulting large- 
ly from the suspension of exports to 
China. 

Medium-sized and small weavers 
find themselves in extreme financial 
exhaustion, which has forced tempo- 
rary closing of some of the plants. 


British Silk Trade Off 


Reports from England state that 
business is moderate in Macclesfield 
and one or two firms are better em- 
ployed. The position as a_ whole, 
however, is disappointing. Weavers 
are quiet at most sheds, both jac- 
quard and plain fabrics. Hand loom 
weavers are falling off a little. Christ- 
mas orders are completed. Small 
wares are steady on both plain and 
fancy ribbons. Makers-up and knit- 
ters are moderately employed. Silk 
throwing and spinning is active and 
spun silk yarn is in moderate demand. 


Roper Sees Outlet 
For 12 Million Bales 
Cotton in Road Building 


Washington.—As many as 12 m1]- 
lion bales of cotton could be consum- 
ed through the use of coarse cloths in 
highway and road* construction, it 
was estimated by Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper in urging greater use of 
cotton for such purposes. 

“The new year should bring us im- 
portant research results in all lines 
and especially in the fields of poten- 
tial uses for our surplus raw materials 
and for wider and more economic dis- 

of raw and manufactured 


tribution 
oducts,” the secretary observed. 


“Cotton is most prominent in this 
picture. As our cotton crops are made 
up of a considerable percentage of 
cotton of low grades, I believe it 
worth while to encourage the present 
efforts in the use of these low grade 
cottons in the form of membrane for 
secondary road and highway con- 
struction and for runways on air- 
helds. This would open up such a 
very large use for low grade cottons 
as to eventually relieve the pressing 
surplus resulting from our present 
annual average production. 


| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods sold in light volume last 
week but prices were firm throughout as stronger cotton 
values aided mills to hold quotations at the recently es- 
tablished higher levels. 

Coarse yarn goods mills continued to curtail sharply 
and stocks in mill hands were reported to be dwindling. 
Inventory checking restricted trading in fine combed 
cottons. Declining operations in the capital goods indus- 
tries repressed industrial fabrics. 

Finished cotton continued in fair volume. Lower prices 
on denims released considerable business and led to re- 
pricing of work clothing at wholesale. Retail clearance 
sales of household goods were found satisfactory. Scat- 
tered orders placed on other finished goods enabled han- 
dlers to reduce stocks. 

During the week a number of instances of buyers bid- 
ding for quantities of the key print cloth constructions 
and being turned down on proffered orders at “& cent 
under the market were reported. 

Bidding also extended to sheetings and drills, but actual 
sales were small due the refusal of sellers to reach for the 
business. Combed goods sold in slightly larger amounts 
with business mostly confined to carded and combed 
piques. 

Print cloths sold in small amounts, the 39-inch 4-yard 
S$Ox80s at the 38'2-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s at 454 ¢ 
and the 38'2-inch 6.25 yard 60x48s selling at 374c. Con- 
siderable business was available on these constructions at 

sc under the prices mentioned above, but all of it was 
turned down by first hands. In the second hand market 
buyers paid 6-5-16c for the 80 squares and 4c and 4- 
9-loc for the 38'4-inch 64x60s. A few lots of the 27- 
inch 7.60-yard 64x60s sold at 33<«c. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 35% 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 45% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 63g 
Tickings, 8-ounce 13% 
Denims, 28-in. 11% 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5+ 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Staple ginghams 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


: 
Selling Agents 
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| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


HARDING & HEAL 


ESTABLISHED 1868686 


Philadelphia.—-Carded sale yarn spinners are appar- 
ently operating this month at about the same rate as in 
December, with shipments and sales thus far showing a PRINTERS 
little improvement in ratio to production, as compared | 


Manufacturers of One Time Carbon Forms 
with part of November and most of December. if f 


({ Cotton yarns are in a situation which apparently is 102-104 GREENWICH STREET 
becoming increasingly sensitive to constructive factors. NEw YorRK. N. Y. 

Leaders here very generally believe that cotton has ey yee COVEN 
struck rock bottom and that lower prices on the raw : ae 
material are not to be expected and that so far as its semi- f ink a | na 
mianufacturers are concerned the general line of quoted \f | = 
rates, representing as it does unprofitable manufacturing, 

cannot be offered much longer. 

' Both in sales and shipments of carded yarn, it is indi- = at 

cated the weaving mills are giving the yarn markets some- 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


what more liberal support than the knitters. The latest @ 
comparisons available appear to show that spinners’ pro- & 
duction of weaving yarns recently was only a little larger : 
than the current sales. Low prices of carded yarn at- = 
? tracted buying among weaving customers, who, in many & 
instances, still are slow to accept deliveries due them on 
high priced contracts, but the knitters are taking in old Since the beginning of our organization in 1919. we 
contract shipments faster than they are placing new 
orders. 
At the recent rate of shipments, unsold stock among 

spinners would last only three weeks and total stock of 
» spinners would last eight weeks, but it would take about § 
four or five months to work off the unfilled orders already 

on spinners’ books. 

A heavy movement of contracted yarn took place in & 

December, presumably for the purpose of enabling con- = 

sumers to write off inventory losses for tax purposes and = 
as an offset to profits made in the early part of the year 
which would become taxable if not distributed. Mean- 


while, a large potential need for combed peeler yarns is PAPE R 

| indicated by processing plants and already some buying i 
ahead has commenced in ply combed peeler yarns. Ssnd Lh You. Order 


have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
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: Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
Rs 17% 12s 19% . . 
ite 21 Cloth Winding Boards 
28 21 
40s 26% Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
20s 
26s 22% Toilet Tissues 
24% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 27 Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 
40s 29 10s 19 2 
12s 19% 
Southern Single Warps l4s 20 
16s 20% 
| DILLARD PAPER CO 
12s 18% 
l4s 19 
Carpet: Yarns GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVI LLE, S.C. 
Tinged, 6 Ib., &s. 38 and 
30s 2% ,*-ply | 
408 29 le Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 


4-ply 


White carpets, 8s. 3 and a 


Southern Two-Ply Chain 4s ™ §& Raw Hide Loom Pickers 


; &s 18 Part Waste Insulated Yarns From 
10s 18% 
12s 19 8s, 1-ply 14% Hand Looms—over 100 years ago 
16s 20 s, 2, 8 and 4-ply 15 
20s 10s, 2, : and 4-ply 15% To 
24s 22 2s, 2-ply 16 
26s 24° 208, 2-ply 19% New Automatic High Speed Looms 
30s 25% is, 2-ply 18 
36s 29 30s, 2-ply 24 IS OUR RECORD 
40s 30 
Southern Frame Cones use Holbrook Pickers for 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


8s 17 Ouality and Service 

18 10s 17% 

13 pe * Business Established 1822 Over 100 Years of Service 

19% 16s 19 

20 205 9 

§ Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 

Providence, R. I. 

23 1822 1936 
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BAMBERG, S. C. 
Banquet Tendered Santee Employees 


Saturday evening, December 18th, the employees of 
the Santee Cotton Mill were tendered a delightful ban- 
quet by the mill authorities at the American Legion hut. 
The spacious room was beautifully decorated, typifying 
the holiday spirit. The ceiling was festooned with rib- 
bons of red and green, Southern smilax, and decorative 
pine boughs were used about the room. Adding much to 
the scene was a beautiful Christmas tree with numerous 
long tables arranged for the guests. 

H. Lawrence Hinnant, in a most capable manner, pre- 
cided as toastmaster. After cordially welcoming the 
guests, he presented Dr. Peter Stokes, who gave the invo- 
cation. 

\ most bountiful turkey dinner was then served unde: 
the efficient direction of Mrs. Olin Watson. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner, Mr. Hinnant in turn presented 5. 
C. Farr, superintendent of the mill; Charles S. Henerey, 
president; John Baugh, superintendent at Orangeburg; 
M. H. Carter and J. M. Simpson, all of whom made ap- 
propriate remarks, expressing the idea of good fellowship 
and co-operation. 

A quartet, composed of. Mr. Farr, Mr. Hinnant, H. 
Leighton Rentz, and E. H. Henderson, sang “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” 

An inspiring talk was made by the Rev. James P. 
Wesberry on the true meaning of the Christmas spirit. 

Mr. Hinnant then presented Senator Henderson, who 
delivered to each guest a gift which had been donated by 
the merchants of the town. 

The evening in every respect was most enjoyable. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Spofford Mill Has Annual Oyster Roast for Emplpyees 


Those who have never attended one of the Spofford 
Mill oyster roasts can’t begin to imagine what a big affair 
it is. These annual gatherings are something to look for- 
ward to all the year, and to talk about till the next one. 

Aunt Becky was honored by a special invitation by wire 
from Mr. J. Holmes Davis, Jr., treasurer of Spofford 
Mills, and though it seemed a long, long drive (over two 
hundred miles), I was delighted to be among the more 
than 500 people present. 

There is not a finer place for a picnic than that part of 
the beach (or sound) owned by Mr. Jesse Riggan, over- 
seer, and fitted up with every convenience for just such 
affairs. There were several big fires, for the day was bit- 
terly cold and the wind right from the North Pole. 

On great flat furnaces, oysters were piled and covered 
with wet bagging, and steamed or roasted, till done. Then 
the fun began—opening the oysters and putting them in 
bowls, ready to season with melted butter, sauce, etc. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


January 13, 1938 


There were 125 bushels of oysters, 100 pounds of but- 
ter, 700 boxes of crackers, 75 gallons of coffee, 10 gallons 
pepper sauce, two cases of tomato ketchup, and last but 
not least, 75 gallons of clam chowder, which was the first 
course served, and was so good we hated to turn it down 
for oysters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Riggan had worked all night preparing 
the chowder which everybody declared the best ever. It 
was the first this scribe had ever tasted, and I’m sure it 
could not have been better. 

The trees were hung with gay balloons of every color, 
and with water in front and green woods at back, three 
long tables and the jolly crowd, these picnic grounds 
made fine picture. 

Mr. Riggan presented a handsome vase of flowers to 
President J. Holmes Davis, and one was sent to Treasurer 
J. Holmes, Jr., who was in bed with cold, and couldn't 
attend the roast, much to the regret of his many friends. 

A photographer was on hand to take pictures, and 
we ve been waiting and hoping to get one to accompany 
this write-up. 

Superintendent Scoggins has my sincere thanks for as- 
sistance in opening oysters—a feat that one accomplishes 
best with a lot of practice. 

Beside the 500 operatives, there were a number of dis- 
tinguished guests from the City of Wilmington, who cer- 
tainly enjoyed the occasion, and are no doubt hoping to 
be invited next time. 

I want to say that I’ve never seen a finer crowd of peo- 
ple together; there was no drinking—not one thing to mar 
the pleasure of the occasion. Spofford Mill officials and 
employees are to be congratulated for the splendid spirit 
of friendliness that prevails in the community. 


MONROE, GA. 
Monroe Cotton Mills 

It had been a long time since I had called on Monroe 
Cotton Mills and I was pleasantly surprised to find many 
improvements since our good friend, Superintendent E. S. 
Summer, has been here. He was for many years with 
Mollohon Mills, Newberry, S. C., and is well known as a 
textile leader. 

E. G. Waits, overseer carding, was for a long time with 
Newberry Cotton Mills, in charge of carding, and one of 
the best Sunday School teachers we have ever known. 

There is not only improvement in the machinery and 
mill, which has been thoroughly gone over and modern- 
ized, but the young men of the mills are taking textile 
coures through I. C. S., and getting ready for promotions 
or appointments. 

Among the second hands are J. A. Hulsey, Ralph 
Adams, W. L. Pepper, O. O. Bray, J. W. Norman, H. C. 
Veal, and Robert Perkins, all of whom, beside many 
others, are subscribers to The Textile Bulletin. Those 
here mentioned gave “Aunt Becky”’ their subscriptions. 
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Device Speeds Textile Tests 


Considerable interest is being shown in the new appar- 
atus for measuring thermal transmission of textiles, which 
has been designed and built by Richard S. Cleveland of 
the textile section, National Bureau of Standards, ac- 
cording to a report made public by the Commerce De- 
partment. 

With it the speed of an important test for textiles has 
been increased without sacrifice of accuracy, the report 
stated. 

The measurement of the transfer of heat through tex- 
tile fabrics is a difficult problem. Garments, bed clothing, 
and the like vary in “warmth,” and, as everyone knows 
cool fabrics are produced for use in summer and warm 
ones for winter. Manufacturers would like to know the 
thermal transmission of the fabrics they produce and con- 
sumers are asking for more information about the textiles 
they buy, including information about the thermal trans- 
mission. 

The fabric to be tested is laid upon an electrically- 
heated plate. Loss of heat from the plate, except upward 
through the fabric to the air above it, is prevented by 
electrically heated guard plates. A hood is placed over 
the fabric to prevent disturbance by air currents during 
the test. When a steady state is reached, the energy re- 
quired to maintain the hot plate at body temperature or 
some other chosen temperature is observed. 

The regulation of temperature is essentially automatic 
and little attention is required of the operator except 
during the 15 minutes a test is actually in progress. Seven 
tests can be made in an eight-hour day, including the time 
required to bring the apparatus to a steady state. Results 
check to within about 1 per cent, according to the Stand- 
ards Bureau. 


Orient Buying More Cotton 


Washington.—American cotton is now going to the 
Orient in increasing quantities after months of low sales, 
the Department of Agriculture reported. 

China obtained 12,800 bales of American cotton in the 
first three weeks of December, after getting only 200 
bales through the Japanese blockade in the four month; 
August Is to December Ist, Department reports showed. 

Japan, after taking only 84,000 bales in the same four 
months, bought 2,000 bales in the first three weeks of 
December. 

Total exports of American cotton since August Ist are 
10 per cent greater than last year, despite an 80 per cent 
reductiton in Chinese and Japanese purchases, the De- 
partment reported. Sale of American cotton abroad to- 
tals 3,125,000 bales this year, compared with 2,822,000 
in the same period of last year. 

Exports to China and Japan totalled 134,000 bales 
since August Ist compared with 791,000 bales in the same 
period last year. Sales to India increased from 3,800 to 
83,000 bales during the.same period. 

Cotton experts in the Department said increases in 
Japanese and Chinese buying this month were “favorable 
indications” that the Far East may yet purchase a con- 
siderable portion of this year’s record American crop. 
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in 1938? 


Where will it leave you next Decem- 

ber? A clear picture of what to look 

for—definite concise interpretations 

of economic trends and prospects — 
is in the annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER for 1938 


@ Send this advertisement and One Dollar 
for this Forecaster plus a Special Report on 

“Why Renewed Progress of the Business 
Cycle Should Follow the 1937 Interruption.” 


@ You will also receive three important 
current Brookmire Bulletins covering 1, An- 
nual Stock forecast with the Brookmire List 
of Approved Stocks, 2, Annual Bond Fore- 
cast with Bond Investment Program for 
$100,000, 3, Planning for Consistent Invest- 
ment Achievement. 


Five valuable guides for $1.00 


Order your copies today—the edition is limited 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly. in TEX TILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.. Inc.. 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd.. N. E.: C. / 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlo tte. Fr’. 
sy German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina Greenville, (3. 

Kasley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain. W. G 
Polles 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars. 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 618 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING co., Akron, QO. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Blde.. Greenville, 


40 S. Second St Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO.., 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidge., A. T. Jacobson. Me Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan. Mer.: Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker. Mer.: Chattanooga. 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Blidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg... W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston. Tex., Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orle ans, La., Canal Bank Bidg 
W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va.. Electric Bk 
Crosby, Mer.: St Railwa3 Kkxchange Bldg. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blide.. Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan. 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H.-C .Hood, Mer 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Blde., B: iltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bide.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans. La.: 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bk ig.. Dallas, Tex.;: 
201 Petroleum B idg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.: 620 S. 5th St... Architects & Bldrs 
Exhibit Blidg., Louisville. Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bide., Pittsburgh. 


Pa.;: 7 North 6th St.. Ric hmond. Va 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bide.. 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W Morehead St. 
and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa. 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8S 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 


Char- 
F. Casablancas 
Technical Expert. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office arid Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. JI. Mebane, Asheville, N.C 


plant, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O 


Providence, R. L. Southern 


Woonsocket, R. L Sou. Rep.. 
tox 11, Charoltte, N. C, 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Prank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer.,-Box 1268, ¢ ‘harlo tte, N. C Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga. ; Ww. (Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Hiuntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr.., Box 198, Durham, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. S. W. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Dallas, -Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta’ Ga G. P 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
liep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: North Carolina and Aouth 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8S. C. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem. N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem. N (. Sou. Rep., 
l. LL. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep.., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo: Mich 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep... Ernest 
Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank RB Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham \La 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sow “Offiee, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville. S. C.. J. H Spencer, Mer 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W. en Pa. Sou. 
tep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., C harlotte. N, 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St.. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville. S. C.: 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turmer, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Harold C. Smith. 
1344, Atlanta. Ga 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City 
sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
teps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg. $8 C.:°R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., ¢ ‘harlotte, N. C.; John #ergugson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO.. DAVID. 


Lawrence, Mags. Sou Reps., 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg., 


Ralph 


Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore. 


Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8S. C Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
(7a.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co... Gastonia. N. C tuseell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones. 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point. Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO. 


CIBA CO.,, Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles. Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Re ps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
V. T. Smith, 2 Morgan B ‘idg., Greenville, S. C.: Lee Gilbert. Box 
451, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive N. E., ‘Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte: Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co.; Greenville. S .C Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


a oe & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 


CORN PRODUCTS er CoO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Produc Sales Co., Greenville. Ss. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.: Corn Proauc ts Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, »s. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt mF 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 

¢. Bank B ldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: oct 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. 


CROMPTON € KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte. N. C 


CUTLER, pvermnanes W.. 141 Milk St., 


, Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston. Mass Sov Office 


Woodside B Greenvill 5. Southern Tape Agent 
Wi d (jreenvill Roll Agents 
Roller Bhop, nockinghat N \ J W hitte re & Sons 
burlington, N. Roll & Cot Macon, Ga Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle. N. € Greenville Roll & Leather Co 
(Greenvill 43 Take Up Roll Agent M. Bradford Hodg« 


Box 752. Atlanta. Ga 


DARY RING. TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. ¢ ox 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St.. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C.. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Ware houses, 242 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atalnta, Ga... W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. l., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington, Del. 
John L.. Dabbs, Seu. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mer. Technical Sou. Warehouses. 414 S. Church St 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury. H. B (Constable, J. P 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. BE. Green. M. ID Haney, W. R. Ivey. 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken. N R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidg.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd. 804 Provident 
Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Green- 
ile, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS € CO.. E. l.. Grasselli Chemicals 
Wilming ton, Howard J. Smith Sales Mer., W 
Hummel, Salesmat (14 Church St... Charlotte N. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., E. |.. Rayon Div., F. H 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St.. (Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mgr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bide.. Chariotte. 
N. C., & R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps... R. W. 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. C 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence. R. ! 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte. N. C.: J. C. Borden. Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigge, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts. Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg... Charles 
ton, 5S. C.: P. W. Black. Greenville. 8S. C H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 4235 Hudson St... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Son. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer 
Charleston, W. Va... W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. FE. P 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist Mer.: Houston 
Tex., M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birmine- 
ham, Ala., R. T trooke. Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. 
Kinney, Mer,.; Ft. Worth, Tex A. H. Keen, Mer Knoxville 
Tenn., A. B® Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky... E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La... B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond. 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex lL A. Uhr. Mer.;: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga W. J. Selbert,. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex.. gunker, Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring St... N. W 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou 
Offices and Reps... W. C. Killick, 209-11 EB. 7th St.. Charlotte. N 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La J. H 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: W. R. Burtle. 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts.. 
Richmond, Va.; FE. A. Filley and R. B. Warren. 214 Sprine St 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Battev Machinery Co 
tome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Knoxville Belting & Supply Co 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co.. Laurel. Miss.: Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supplv Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co... Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississipp! Fdrv. & Mach. Co., Jackson. Miss.: 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Morgan's. Ine 
Savannah, Ga.;: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.: C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans. La.; Pensacola Tool & Suppl. 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.: I. W. Philips Fla Pyve-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Raltley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami Fila. 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N 
C¢. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 
Ga A. W. Ripley, Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Snartanbure 
S. ¢.: J. H. Hooten, Gasto nia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Aucusta. Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston 
Tex.: Loutsville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York Citv 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark tox 274. Spart: inbure. S. C Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.. W. R. Sargent 
Greenville, S. C 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. LL. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blide.. 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Aet.: Johnston Blidge... Charlotte. N 
C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib 
utors—DBDurkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 


cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div... Atlanta. Ga 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co.. DOS 512 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse ‘¢ 511.512 


Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis ~ Ww arehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., R Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., ¢ treensbo ro, N Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Ch arlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
— Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson 
‘ Montgomery & Crawford, Snartanbure Carolina 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co... Atlanta. Ga 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta Ga Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, K‘ 


HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
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Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: D..O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, tia James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutheriand Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St... New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 2523 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084. Phone 3-3692. Charlotte. 
N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guy lL. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5. Dallas. Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C Me r. Sou, Service Dept., 
5S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Dan B. Griffin. Southern Sales 
Rep., EB. H. Jacobs Co Sou s, Odell Mill Sup- 


ply Co., Greensbor C.; Textile Mill Supply C: and Char- 
lotte Supply Co tte Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Su 1 van Hdw 
(’o., Anderson, S. C M mtgor ery & Crawford Spartan! urge, S 
(".; Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.;: Fulton Su 7 puis Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.., 


Greenville, 5. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


KEEVER STARCH Columbus, O Sou Office 1700 W ood - 
side Bidg., Greenvi! Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses, vite, C., Charlotte, N, C. Sou Leps., 
Claude B. Iler .P. O Box 1353, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
o215 N, Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 1115 S. 26th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Charlotte. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St... Fall River. Mass Sou 
tep.. Edward Smith, Asheboro. N. C 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bide... Char- 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. 
Ee. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. More. 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


NATIONAL OIL CoO., tnc., Harrison, N. J. Sou 
Offices and Nee hy Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps.. D. Rion Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E Elphick. 100 Buist Ave Greenville, 8S. C. 
B. Mac care LD. G. Macintyre, Franklinton. N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Ww arehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
(hariotte, N. Sou. Agt., >. Taylor, Gaffney. S. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga ; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
AS Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN € fh CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point. N 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S&S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Piant, 213 W Long St., Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep., W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte. N 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Blde 
PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holvoke. Mase 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn. 
southdastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515. Greenville. Ss. Cc 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Sou. Reps.. L. H chwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem 
J. W Box 1589. Greenville. C.: A. 8S. Jay. 1600 
S. Zist St Rirminghan Ala J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St 


S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St... S. W., Phone Walnut 5915. Atlanta. Ga. 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
ivd., Greenville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St Boston, Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W Gavie 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves. 
Mer.: Greenville, S 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL co.., Jersey City, N. J Sou Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S C.; Alexander W. Anderson. 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN. WILLIAMS CoO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 


houses: Richmond, 1315 E Main St.; Savannah, 655 BE. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 BE. Main St.: 
Columbia 1713 M: Lin St Atlanta, 70 Broad st.. N. W (Columbus 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga. 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave N flontgomery, 33 


Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. sou. Reps., E. H 
Steger, 222 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. Olney, 168 E 
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Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salem. \oore. Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.: G. N. Jones. 207 Glascock St 
hrook 105 W tIver St CL: John Limbach. 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.: ©. A. King. Ant. |. 2400 Barton Ave... Kich- 
mond, Va.: James C. Wilkinson. 230 Bay View Bivd., Portamouth. 
Va. 


Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mast- 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave... Chicago. lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. Phone 6935. ©. B. Shelton. Rep.: Atianta 
Ga.. 113 Courtland St.. S. E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St.. P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc... Southeastern Div. Office 
1402 Baltimore Trust Hide.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: nion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
Textile Warehouse (t's... 511 Rhett St.. Gre en ville. ee South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.:; New South 
Express Lines. Columbia, S C.: Terminal Storage Corp... 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Chariotte. N.C 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur. Ul. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Atlanta. Ga... Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Seu 
Mer... L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer.. 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Rens. W. T. O'Steen. Greenville, 
S c.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 McBee Greenville, 
Ss c.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN. HALL & CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York Cltv. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldc.. Charlotte. N. C.. tra L. Griffin. Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 10! Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Geo. W. Walker, P. O.,. Box 1894, Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen. P. O. Box 443. Spartanburg, 8S. C 


STURTEVANT CO., 8. F., Hyde Park. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices. 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga... C. C. Gray. Mer.; 
708 Guilford Blde.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. L. Hunken, Mgr.; 708 
Mills Blde.. Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, tl, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charictte. N. C. FE. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y. District Offices. Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Rulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. lL. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, Warner. Greensboro, N. C.: W. H 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. Ramman. Norfolk. Va.: P. H 
Baker. Spartanburg. S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St... Fast Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgta. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S. C. E. J 
Eaddy. Sec. and Treas. 


Providence, R. I 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


Providence, R. LL. Sou. Offices. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
(jreenville, S. ¢ Johnson City. Tenn.. and Monticello. Ga. Sou 
lleps Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg. 208 Johnston Bidg., Char 
M. Ousliey. P. ©. Box 816, Greenville Ss. Chas 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga and lL. K. Jordan, Sales Mer 
Monticello. Ga 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 
Phone 4685. 107 Elm St., 


159 Aborn St.. 
Green ville 


Providence, R. 1 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.,. Providence, R. IL. Sou 
Factory Reps... J. S. Palmer. 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bide., 
Greenville. S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 13th St... Birmingham. 
Ala.: T C. Roggenkamp., 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.: R. R 
Rerrv. Jr... P. O. Rox 331, Union, S. C. Sou Distributors for 
Rarreled Sunlight, Standard Bide. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. 
NW Atianta, Ga.: Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: 
Favret Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116. Station G. New 
Orleans, La.: Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St..§ Charlotte. N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, N. C.: 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro, N. C.; W. E. 
Merritt Co... Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Whipr. Co., 115 S 
Salisbury St... Raleigh, N. Shaw Paint & Wuipr. Co., Southern 
Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St.. Winston-Salem. N. 
‘*.: Atlantic Paint Co... 207 Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Mont- 
eomeryvy & Crawfard, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. Chapman Drug 
(o.. 516 State St... Knoxville, Tenn.: The Hason-Morgan Co., 312 

» N.. Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg. Va.: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.;: 
Mullington Paint Co., Inc.. 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.;: 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave... E., Roanoke, Va.:; 

taldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co... 104 Main St., Clarksburg, 
Ww. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons. 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va 


VEEDER-ROOT., inc... Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 


W. Washington Bt., Greenville. S .C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office arld Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. re yey Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. Cc. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte. N. W. H. Porcher and . Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; |. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidge., Greenville. S. C.: R. A. Brand 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N. C P. B. Ratford. 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


Whitinsville, Mass 


WINDLE &@ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4&€ CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 KE. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., 5 rere Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, . ©: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.;: Suilivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Ruesell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 


Water Repellent Textiles 


By impregnating cotton, wool, silk, linen, 
on, and certain 


viscose ray- 
other textile materials with “Velan,” a 
chemical compound discovered by the Dyestuffs Group of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited (London), it is 
claimed that such fabrics will repel water and acquire a 
soft and supple quality which will survive repeated wash- 
ing, laundering, and dry cleaning. 

The process and its properties were demonstrated in 
London recently. Mannequins, dressed from head to foot 
clothes, stood beneath artificially create 4 
showers of almost tropical density and emerged with their 
Himsy silks and laces completely dry. They spilt cups of 
tea and glasses of lemonade on each other's dresses, and 
the liquids merely rolled off, leaving no mark or stain. 
The same thing happened when they upset their drinks 
over the tablecloth or the fabrics of chairs and settees. 
Even an over-turned bottle of ink had no power to harm 
a piece of “Velanized”’ 


*Velanized”’ 


drapery. 

».nce the water-repellent combines chemically with the 
hber, it does not rub,.crack or wear off like a coating, and 
the compounds formed are not affected by alkalies and 
detergents and do not dissolve in the ordinary dry-clean- 
ing solvents. 

The Dupont Company announced recently that it has 
perfected a similar process. ‘Aridex,”’ as the company’s 
water-repelling substance.—7rade and Engineering. 


Rastus: ‘‘Brothaw President, we needs a cuspidor.” 

President of the Eight-Ball Club: “] appoints Brother 
Brown as cuspidor.’ 

x * 

Mr. and Mrs. Jolly were going over the month’s budget 
book checking up on expenditures. Mr. Jolly noticed 
one item reading, ‘“‘HOK $3,” and another “HOK $7.” be- 
sides others scattered throughout the book. 

‘What are these ‘HOK’s’?”’ he finally asked. 

‘Heaven only knows,” replied his wife. 
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VOGEL CLOSETS 


Reduced En larged 


a Special Rings by 
have a Perfect Record |RING SPECIALISTS 


DIAMOND FINISH Reduced Rings are a special design 
for preparing a frame to spin finer numbers without 
changing the holders. Our Enlarced Rings permit larger 
packages with present holders. Specializing in RINGS for 
65 years, we can give you prompt information and service ; 
on standard and special designs of every description. 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manvu- 
facturing VOGET, Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
| record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL ComPANY | WHIT ENSVELLE 
| Wilmington, Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 
SPIlAN TREN G € De 
( T 4 ANakers of. Jpinningand Iwister (Rings since 1873 
PATENTED TC “aC ‘4 FIMISH 
Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lalayertt Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicage 
: Books Th Will Help Y With 
ooks at eiIp lou at 
Your Problems 
4 “Clark’s Weave Reom “Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK By D. A. TOMPKINS 
‘ Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 


book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus 


second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A trated throughout. Price. $2.00. 


practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Remedies for Dychouse Troubles” 
| By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


\ book dealing with just that phase of dveing which 


“Practical Loom Fixi ng 


(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.5 
! Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
hy Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 


“Carding and Spinning” 


By Geo. F. Ivey 
\ handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 75c, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


takes the flaws out of cloth inspection 


Defects simply don’t get by under the detail- 
revealing rays of Cooper Hewitt Mercury 
Lamps. Inspectors find that every thread seems 
magnified. There’s no eye-fatigue from the long 
light source with its soft diffused light. 

In the production of fabrics—night and day 
alike —the same detail-revealing rays help to 
reduce rejects to a minimum. Where color dis- 


crimination is important incandescent lamps in 
combination with Cooper Hewitts produce a 
light that closely simulates and blends well 
with daylight. 

For complete information on this profit- 
producing light source write to the General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 895 Adams 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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